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CHAPTER XxXI 
THE DEAD THAT LIVED 


HERE was some grumbling when it became known that only 
TT half the garrison was to go to work on the defences at a time, 

the other half remaining under arms, but Colonel Graham knew 
the enemy too well to omit any precaution. He thought it most un- 
likely that the armistice would be allowed to expire without an attempt 
to surprise the defenders of the fort, and it was highly probable that 
Bahram Khan’s departure was intended purely as a blind. Hence 
the sentries were posted as usual upon walls and towers, and scouts 
were thrown out in both directions along the line of the canal, so that 
the working-parties might safely give their full attention to the matter 
in hand. As usual, the first work to be done was the digging of 
several graves, for the earthquake had found victims both in the 
refugees’ quarters and in the hospital, where two of the wounded had 
died of sheer terror, but when the funerals were over, the rubbish- 
heaps were attacked with a will. Stones and pieces of brickwork of 
manageable size were put aside to strengthen the makeshift rampart 
on the inner bank, while the dust and loose earth was carried some 
little distance, and spread evenly over the ground, so as to offer no 
cover whatever. When this had been done, Runcorn pressed forward 
the all-important work of the further clearing of the canal, a dirty and 
laborious job which would have required months to accomplish it 
properly. As things were, the whole of the time at the disposal of the 
garrison produced very lit‘le apparent effect, and it needed unfailing 
tact and the constant force of example to keep the weary labourers at 
work. Colonel Graham took his turn with the rest, so that the 
younger men could not for very shame rebel against the task, while 
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Mr. Burgrave, for whom manual labour was out of the question, 
stimulated the ardour of the native workmen by offering rewards for 
the best record of work done. 

To the inmates of the Memsahibs’ courtyard, the armistice brought 
little change. They were allowed to cross the canal, and walk about a 
little on the opposite bank, but they were forbidden to venture upon 
the irrigated land by themselves, and no one was at liberty to escort 
them even as far as the outlying pickets. Mabel and Flora carried the 
baby across, that it might breathe the air outside prison walls for the 
first time in its life, as Mabel said, and they sat upon a heap of 
crumbling rubbish amidst clouds of dust and watched the men at 
work, until it dawned upon them that their room was more desired 
than their company, whereupon they returned to the fort, and found a 
seat upon the ramparts. On ordinary occasions this was forbidden 
ground, but the armistice had been faithfully observed so far, and in 
spite of his misgivings Colonel Graham gave them leave to enjoy the 
air and sky while they might. 

“Oh dear! I feel like the naughty little boy in the spelling-book,” 
sighed Mabel. ‘ Everybody is too busy to talk to me. Isn’t it dull, 
Flora? I do wish something would happen.” 

‘“‘ Why, what a martial spirit you are developing!” said Flora. “Do 
you yearn for an attack at this moment?” 

“Oh, nonsense! I don’t mean that sort of thing. I mean some- 
thing interesting.” 

Her eyes strayed involuntarily to the spot where Fitz was at work 
down below, and the thought crossed her mind that she would make 
him look up at her. 

“But I won’t,” she decided. ‘He would know I was thinking of 
him, and he doesn’t deserve it.” She had only spoken to him once 
since the earthquake, and then it seemed to her that his manner was 
almost apologetic, as if he knew he had offended her, but was anxious 
to show that she need not fear a repetition of the offence. “So I 
suppose he did put his arm round me,” she reflected, “ but if I wasn’t 
angry, why should he behave as though I had been? If he does care 
for me still, why should he be so anxious to pretend he doesn’t? 
Flora!” she turned suddenly upon her friend, who was engrossed in 
trying to read some meaning into the baby’s inarticulate gurglings, 
‘have you said anything to Mr. Anstruther about our talk the other 
day? about wholesome neglect, I mean ? ” 

“1?” asked Flora, sitting up quickly, “to him, about you? Mab! 
as if I would ever give away another girl to any man in the world! Of 
course not. You ought to know me better than that.” 

“JT didn’t really think you had,” said Mabel lamely. “It was 
only—” she stopped, for the thought in her mind was that she wished 
there had been some such explanation of Fitz’s silence, since in that 
case she could at least have felt sure that he had not changed his 


mind. 
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It was the evening of the third day of the armistice, and as the sun 
began to set, the weary labourers in what was pleasantly called the 
“back garden” were able to look with pride at the results of their toil. 
It is true that all were not satisfied with it, for the inexorable Runcorn 
finding the work he had mapped out actually accomplished, was anxious 
to make further improvements. Since, however, the erection of 
sangars on the roof of Mabel’s room and of the hospital had rendered 
it possible to bring a converging fire to bear on all parts of the tempo- 
rary breastwork, the Colonel considered any more tampering with the 
canal-banks unadvisable, and work was declared to be at an end. The 
sowars and other natives had already been marched back into the fort, 
but the white men lingered for a few minutes’ idleness in the fresh air. 
Runcorn was still urging his point on the rest, who were lounging in 
various attitudes of ease on the bank, when a shot was fired overhead. 

“ What’s up?” shouted Woodworth. 

“ There’s a fellow on Gun Hill,” answered Winlock’s voice from the 
ruined tower. ‘‘ He seemed to be displaying a good deal of interest 
in our arrangements, so I sent a gentle reminder pretty near him.” 

“Don’t you go breaking armistices, or we shall get into trouble,” 
Fitz called out, and the subject dropped, but presently a hail from 
the farthest scout in the direction of the bridge brought every man to 
his feet. 

“‘He’s stopped some one—only one man—perhaps it’s a mes- 
senger!” cried Beltring. ‘Take your guns, you idiots! it may be 
a trap,” as the rest started off at a run. “Bring him with you, and 
retire on the next man,” he shouted to the Sikh, who obeyed, keeping 
his bayonet pointed at the stranger’s breast. 

“What is it?” inquired the white men breathlessly, as they ran 
up, to find the two stolid Sikhs guarding a feeble figure in native 
dress. 

“Don’t fire,” said the new-comer in English. ‘ Don’t fire!” 





“No, no, they won’t,” said Woodworth impatiently. “Who are 
you?” 

“ Don’t f—” began the stranger again, then looked round helplessly. 
“T can’t—I can’t—” he faltered, then threw off his turban with 
a hasty movement of the hand. ‘“ Don’t you—any of you—?” he 
murmured. 


“Are you English?” demanded Woodworth, with considerable 
misgiving, as he took in the details of the man’s appearance—the 
unkempt hair, the scanty grey beard, the lack-lustre eyes, and the bony 
face, with the lips trembling pitifully. 

“Not one of you?” went on the stranger, recovering himself a 
little. ‘ Anstruther!” 

“T do! I do!” cried Fitz, with a mighty shout. ‘You fellows, 
are you blind? It’s the Major!” 

“The Major? Impossible!” was the cry, as Fitz wrung the 
new-comer’s hand with painful warmth. The idea seemed absurd, 
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but gradually conviction grew upon the rest, and they stood round in 
awkward silence. Dick’s eyes sought their faces one by one. 

“What is it?” he asked, turning anxiously back to Fitz. “ Will 
no one tellme? Is—is—how is—?” 

** As well as possible,” cried Fitz joyously. ‘Never given you up 
for an hour, Major. And the daba is a boy, the pride of the whole 
place.” 

“Thank God!” said Dick fervently, and at the words the last 
remnants of the distrust with which the rest had regarded him melted 
away. 

“ Forgive us, Major. We've thought of you so long as dead that 


we couldn’t believe our eyes,” said Woodworth. ‘“ Have you been a 
prisoner all this time, after all?” 
“North, my dear fellow!” Colonel Graham broke into the group 


and seized Dick’s hand. ‘“ Thank God you’re alive! This will be 
new life to Mrs. North. But look here, we mustn’t let her see you 
like this. The fright would undo any good she might get.” 

*‘T suppose I am rather a scarecrow,” said Dick slowly. He spoke 
with a curious hesitation, as though the words he wished to use would 
not come to his lips. ‘ But I have been at death’s door until very 
lately, and now I have had no food for three days.” 

“ Woodworth,” said Colonel Graham, “post a sentry before the 
door of the ladies’ courtyard, and don’t let any one go in to carry the 
news. Happily they are none of them on the walls this evening. 
Now, North, for your wife’s sake, to save her an awful shock, you'll 
come to my quarters and have a bath and a shave and something to 
eat, and get into some of my clothes. You'll be a different man 
then. Can you walk?” 

“T have walked a good deal yesterday and to-day, but I can do 
a little more,” said Dick, accepting gratefully the arm which was 
offered him. 

“Close round, and let us smuggle him in,” said Colonel Graham 
to the rest. ‘We don’t want the men to hear the news before Mrs. 
North. Let them think it’s a messenger who has got through in 
disguise.” 

The other men waited outside the Colonel’s quarters until, after 
the lapse of a miraculously short space of time, Dick came out again. 
They raised a subdued cheer when they saw him, for, once more in 
uniform, he looked his old self. The feebleness was gone from his 
gait, and he held himself erect again. His hair and moustache, 
though greyer than before, had resumed their usual aspect, and the 
straggling beard was gone, so that but for the excessive thinness, 
which made the clothes hang loosely about him, he seemed little 
changed. The rest pressed forward to shake hands with him. 

“We were a set of fools not to know you, Major,” said Beltring, 
“but at the moment I hadn’t a doubt you were a spy.” ~ 

“Well,” said Dick, as the others laughed shamefacedly, “ that 
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didn’t matter; but when you all stood and looked at me without 
speaking, I made certain something frightful had happened. See 
you all afterwards ; I can’t wait now.” 

He passed on into the inner courtyard, where Mabel and Flora 
' were sitting talking in the verandah. Both sprang up as his shadow 
came between them and the sunset. 

“Dick!” shrieked Mabel. “Then Georgie was right after all! 
But don’t stay here.” She was dragging him in the direction of 
Georgia’s room. “I daren’t keep you from her a moment.” 

Forgetful of everything but the unconquerable faith which was 
justified at last, she would not detain him even to greet him herself, 
but he drew back on the threshold. 

*‘Oughtn’t you to break it to her? The shock might be too 
great.” 

“The shock? She’s expecting you, has been for weeks!” cried 
Mabel hysterically. ‘Oh, Dick, I could die of joy!” 

“Mab,” came in Georgia’s tones through the half-closed door, 
“T hear Dick’s voice. Bring him in—bring him in!” 

“Oh, goon. She mustn’t get up; it’ll do her harm,” cried Mabel, 
pushing the door open. 

“Georgie, if you get up,” cried Dick, charging into the room, 
“ T’ll—Oh, Georgie, Georgie!” He fell on his knees by the bed, 
and there was a long silence, interrupted only by broken words of 
joy. As for Mabel, she banged the door, and rushed away to cry 
somewhere in private. 

“ My poor dear boy!” said Georgia at last, passing her hand over 
Dick’s forehead, “ you have wanted me very much, haven’t you ?” 

“Your boy is a very old boy, I’m afraid—quite grey-haired now, 
Georgie. Wanted you? of course I have—words can’t express how 
much.” 

“IT know. And you called to me one whole day and night, didn’t 
you?” 

“Why, yes, I suppose so. But how did you know?” 

“T heard you. I tried to get to you, Dick, but they wouldn’t 
let me.” 

“‘ Tt’s a mercy they didn’t. Oh, Georgie, you blessed woman, what 
it is to see you again!” 

“ And—?” cried Georgia. ‘Oh, you’ve forgotten—lI’ve forgotten ! 
Look here, Dick. You have never even thought of him. Take him 
up, and hold him in your arms.” 

** Don’t you think it’s happier as it is?” inquired Dick, poking the 
baby gingerly with a tentative finger. 

“Jt? It’s your son, Dick. Take him up at once. I want to see 
you together. Now, isn’t he splendid?” 

“ Little beggar’s not a scrap like you,” grumbled Dick. 

“No,” said Georgia, with entire satisfaction; “every one says he’s 
the image of you.” 
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‘Oh no; not really?” protested Dick in dismay. 

“Why not? He’s a beautiful baby. Look what lovely eyes he 
has. And see how good he is; mens aqua in arduis ought to be his 
motto, I always say.” 

“Oh, very well; if he feels it a hardship for me to hold him, I 
quite agree,” and the baby was returned with elaborate gentleness to 
the basket which served as a cradle. 

“ Dick, aren’t you pleased? Don’t you really like him?” 
Georgia’s eyes were full of tears. 

“ Tike him? My dear girl, in a day or two I shall be prouder of 
him than you are. But you see, it’s you I’ve been thinking of all 
this time, and I can’t think of anything else yet. I want to sit by 
you and look at you and hold your hand for hours and hours, and 
think of nothing but that I’ve got you again.” 

“T won’t accept compliments at my baby’s expense,” laughed 
Georgia through her tears. 

*« Ah, he’s quite taken my place, I see. Now, old girl, I’m only 
joking. There!” Dick lifted the baby again, and laid it carefully in 
Georgia’s arms; “ you hold him, and let me look at you both.” 


Mabel, in the meantime, sat sobbing in a corner of the verandah. 
Her tears were purely tears of joy, but her attitude, as she crouched 
on the floor (for the boxes which had once served as seats were now 
a portion of the rampart), was desolate enough to melt the heart of 
any sympathetic spectator. So, at least, it seemed to Fitz, who came 
hurrying through the passage, and pulled up, in astonishment and 
alarm, just in time to avoid stumbling over her. 

“What is it, Miss North? Anything wrong?” he asked anxiously. 

“ Oh no; it’s only—that I’m so—happy,” said Mabel, between her 
sobs. ‘I came here to be out of the way,” she added, rising with all 
the dignity she could muster, and shaking the dust from her skirts, 
“but it seems impossible to find a place where one can be by 
oneself.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon. Please don’t let me interrupt you. I 
only came to ask when the Major would like to see the men. They 
are wild to welcome him back. If you will just ask him, I’ll go away 
directly.” 

“T won’t disturb him and Georgia now,” said Mabel. ‘If the men 
come in an hour’s time, I’ll tell him before then, and he will be ready 
to see them.” 

“Oh, thanks.” He turned to go, then hesitated a moment, and 
came back. ‘I want just to say one thing, Miss North—about that 
promise you gave me.” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Mabel hysterically. ‘You haven’t treated me 
fairly about it. It’s cruel to keep such a thing hanging over me, so 
that I am in terror whenever I see you.” 

“ Why, what a low brute you must have thought me! But really I 
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didn’t mean to be such an out-and-out cad as all that. I thought you 
knew me better—and I did try to show you what I meant. You 
couldn’t imagine that I would insist on holding you to a promise 
which I practically forced you to make?” 

“Qh!” said Mabel. An unprejudiced listener would have said 
that she had not only expected but desired that he should claim the 
fulfilment of the promise. But Fitz was not unprejudiced, and he 
went on earnestly. 

“ This is how it was. I told you I should go on hoping, you know 
(and I do still, for the matter of that). And I had a sort of idea 
that you might be changing your mind just a little—of course it was 
awful cheek on my part—and I thought I’d put it to the test. Sol 
asked you for that promise, just to see how you’d take it. But when 
I saw how you felt about it, I never thought of going any further. 
Didn’t you understand, really? I though I must have made it clear 
that I was quite content to be your friend until you could give me 
more—of your own free will. Oh, you must have seen.” 

Mabel’s heart was like lead, but she made a gallant effort to appear 


indifferent. ‘Of course I saw that you avoided me—“ she began. 
“Qh no—it has been you who avoided me,” protested Fitz. 
“Oh, well, it’s very much the same,” wearily. “And I am sorry 


to say I misjudged you. I thought you were trying to make me feel 
that you had a hold over me. I must apologise for that. ‘Then you 
give me back my promise?” she added suddenly. 

“Not at all. Iam keeping it for another time.” 

“ But that’s a trick. You are just as bad as I thought.” 

“You must really imagine that I have a perfect mania for being 
refused. I have told you that I believe you'll have me yet, and that 
I shall go on hoping until you do. Don’t you see that I’m keeping 
your promise in store solely out of consideration for you—to save 
you from the very unpleasant necessity of letting me know when you 
do make up your mind ?” 

“T believe—you are laughing at me!” said Mabel, in wounded and 
incredulous amazement. 

“ Laughing—I? Not a bit of it. Look at me and see. I am 
serious, if you are not. Well, you see, I have only got back the 
freedom of which I deprived myself at first. Say it was by a trick, 
if you like—though I didn’t intend it so—but I don’t think you need 
be afraid of the way I shall use it, I shan’t waste the promise, I 
assure you. Until the right time comes, I am nothing but your 
friend, and the promise is exactly as if it didn’t exist.” 

“ But,” protested Mabel, “‘ you seem to expect me to—to—” 

“ Haven’t I just said that I want to save.you from anything of the 
kind? You see, it’s not as if I had any number of opportunities to 
waste. I have only the one, and I don’t mean to use it until I can 
lay it out to good advantage.” 

*“* Well,” said Mabel desperately, “I think you are most ungenerous. 
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You want me to feel myself entirely dependent upon your forbearance 
—and you call yourself a gentleman!” 

“ Miss North, do you wish me to give you back your promise ?” 

“Yes, of course. Why not?” 

“ Because, if I do, you will naturally feel bound in honour to give 
me a hint when your feelings change. You couldn’t intend us both 
to go on in misery because my mouth was shut and you wouldn’t 
speak ?” 

“You seem to put me in the wrong at every turn,” sobbed Mabel. 
“Oh, I wish you would go away!” and he went. 

Now, at least, Mabel ought to have been happy. But she was not. 
After assuring herself several times over that she hated Fitz, she 
proceeded to give the lie promptly to her assurances, in the course of 
looking the situation in the face. 

“He will make it depend on me,” she lamented to herself, “ and 
it’s simple cowardice on his part, because he thinks I should refuse 
him again. Well, I know I said I should, but I meant to give him a 
little hope. As it is, I don’t like him to be so masterful, and I won’t 
give in. He has managed to get such a horrible hold over me, but I 
will not let him see it. I won’t give in. Oh dear, why can’t he ask 
me properly? why can’t something happen to put things right? If 
he knew how I cared for him, I wonder whether he would say any- 
thing? But I am glad he doesn’t guess; yes, I—am—glad. If I 
let him see it, he would think he could ride roughshod over me ever 
after. No, he wouldn’t, he’s too generous, but I should hate his 
being generous at my expense. I suppose I don’t care for him 
enough, or I should be glad to give in. So it’s better as it is.” 

She dried her eyes with great determination, whereupon another 
thought came immediately to fill them again with tears. 

** What shall I do to-morrow morning? Each day I have thought, 
‘Perhaps he will speak to-day!’ and now I know he won’t, unless I 
let him see in some way—but I won’t! I won’t! Iwon’t! What 
an idiot lam! I feel like the foolish woman who plucks down her 
house with her own hands. Oh, why has Georgie got everything and 
I nothing? But I have, of course. I have got Dick back again just 
as much as she has, and I suppose I don’t deserve anything more. 
But I don’t know why this particularly horrible thing should happen 
to me. It’s not as if I had ever led any one on—except poor Eustace. 
I did really flirt with him at first, so I suppose this is my punishment. 
If he knew, he would say it was only just. But the rest—why, 
Captain Winlock or Mr. Beltring or Captain Woodworth would 
propose to-morrow if I held up my little finger. I could have any of 
them I liked—except the right one. It would serve him right if I 
flirted with one of them now, and made him jealous—” she grew 
suddenly cheerful and alert, for the idea pleased her. “I should like 
to make him miserable a little, after the way he has treated me, and I 
could do it so splendidly. But I suppose he was rather miserable 
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when I was engaged to Eustace, and it would be distinctly hard on the 
other man. I never thought I was such a wretch,” with a repentant 
sigh, ‘“‘ but it was a temptation for the moment. And to think that I 
should be going on in this way when I ought to be thinking of 
nothing but Dick’s being alive! I’m a perfect beast, and I will be 
glad. IT’ll try and think only of Georgie, and perhaps I shan’t feel 
quite so miserable then. Oh dear, I wish there was some way of 
letting people know you were sorry without giving in!” 

No such paradox offered itself, however, and suddenly remembering 
her duty, Mabel went to give Dick the message Fitz had brought from 
the men. A short time afterwards they filed into the courtyard, first 
the half who were off duty, and then those from the walls, who came 
as soon as they were relieved. On all of them Dick impressed his 
absolute command that the enemy should not be in any way informed 
of his return. The men were disappointed, for they had looked 
forward to publishing the tidings in one of those contests of scurrility 
in which they engaged at times, sometimes with the invisible defenders 
of General Keeling’s house, and sometimes with the rash spirits who 
crept up under the ramparts at night, risking their lives for the sole 
delight of taunting the garrison. But Dick’s word was law, and the 
Ressaldars assured him that nothing should leak out to give the enemy 
an inkling of what had happened. When they had retired, and the 
guards had been set for the night, a festal gathering took place in the 
inner courtyard. Georgia was carried into the verandah, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hardy and Mabel and Flora brought out all the seats they could 
muster, and placed them round her couch; Colonel Graham, the 
doctor, and Fitz came in, and Dick related his adventures. 

“There really is awfully little to tell,” he said, ‘ because, you see, 
I was knocked silly at once, and I can only remember one moment in 
a whole long time. 1 suppose it was the evening of the fight in the 
Pass. I was being carried along by a lot of native women—at least, 
that is how I interpret the thing now, but at the moment I couldn’t 
tell what to make of it. It might have been rather weird if I had had 
time to think of that, but no sooner had I opened my eyes than the 
woman who was holding my feet saw that I was looking at her. She 
screamed and let me drop—that she might put on her veil, I suppose 
—but that finished me for the moment. I don’t remember anything 
more until I found myself in a cave, with an old /akir sitting a little 
way off, absorbed in meditation. I was too weak to talk, and I seem 
to have had visions of the cave and the old man, off and on, for 
hundreds of years. At last, when I had been sensible rather longer 
than usual, I managed to get out sufficient voice to ask him where I 
was. He told me I was in his cave, which was not much information, 
but I couldn’t think of anything else to ask him at the time. The 
next day I asked him how I had got there, and he said the Hasrat 
Ali Begum had sent and asked him to take care of me, and I had 
been let down into the cave by ropes from above. He evidently 
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believed in letting patients severely alone, for he pursued his medita- 
tions assiduously except when I worried him with my impertinent 
questions. I couldn’t think how I came to be there, and I hammered 
at him until he let out the truth. I daresay he was wiser not to tell 
me before, for as soon as the whole thing flashed upon me, I was mad 
to get away. You see, the old chap was so very holy that he had no 
disciples and never went out into the world, and even his food was 
brought to an appointed place by his admirers, and left there for him 
to fetch. He knew about the fight in the Pass, but he couldn’t say 
whether any of the escort had escaped, or whether this place had been 
taken by surprise and everybody wiped out. You may imagine the 
state I was in, and the threats and prayers and promises I lavished 
upon the old man, until he was at his wits’ end to know what to do 
with me. He preached me a long sermon one day upon patience and 
resignation, pointing out, first, that I must not think he bore me ill- 
will—quite the contrary, since I had saved him from being hung for 
murder in a very hard-sworn case when I first came here; second, 
that if he departed from his usual custom so far as to go out and ask 
the news, suspicion would immediately be excited, and I should be 
done for; third, that it was not he that was keeping me there, but the 
wounds I had got, which prevented me from moving.” 

“JT should think so!” cried Dr. Tighe, unable to keep silence 
longer. ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, the patient before you was as good as 
dead, ought by rights to be dead now, yet there he sits and talks. Will 
you think of it, Mrs. North? This husband of yours has had a bullet 
actually through his heart. He’s a living miracle. The difference 
of the minutest fraction of an inch of space, the minutest fraction of a 
second of time, would have meant that you would be a widow at this 
moment. How it is that you are not I cannot explain, I tell you frankly. 
Though it may seem to the vulgar mind to reflect upon our common 
profession, I imagine that being let absolutely alone may have had 
something to do with it, but I can’t tell. Be thankful that you’ve got 
him back, and take good care of him in future.” 

“T will; I will, indeed,” said Georgia fervently, squeezing Dick’s 
hand. 

“T regard you with an evil eye, Major, I don’t deny it,” went on 
the doctor. “ You’re a living falsification of every canon of surgery. 
You had no business to survive that wound, much less to live through 
the absence of treatment you met with. It’s a slap in Mrs. North’s 
face, I call it, to say nothing of mine. But let us hear some more of 
your reprehensible proceedings.” 

“Well,” said Dick, “I remember that sermon very well, because I 
was panting the whole time to get away. I thought that some day, 
when old Faiz-Ullah was saying his prayers, I might crawl past him, and 
slip out. I did manage to crawl to the entrance, though I thought I 
should have died in doing it, but when I got there I found only a 
precipice in front. At the side was a rope-ladder by which my elderly 
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friend was accustomed to get to the spot where his food was left, but 
of course I could as soon have flown as climbed it. I simply lay there 
like a log, until the old fellow happened to miss me, and came to look. 
I must have got a touch of fever or sunstroke, for I had awful night- 
mares after that—oh, horrors and tortures beyond conception. Faiz- 
Ullah must have been frightened, for at last he made me understand 
that he had seen the Begum’s servant, and she was going to try and 
bring my wife to cure me. That set me off on a new tack. The 
horrors went on just the same, but Georgia was always there, on the 
other side of a gulf, and I couldn’t get at her. She knows how much 
I wanted her”—he stole a glance at Georgia, down whose face the 
tears were streaming—“ but I don’t think any one else can ever guess 
how bad it was. Well, she didn’t come, as you know, but the old 
woman who had tried to fetch her sent me a message, which I suppose 
she took the trouble to invent, just to satisfy me. If I insisted upon 
it, Georgia would come, she said, but to reach me she must run the 
gantlet of so many dangers that it was scarcely possible she could get 
through. Was she to come? I’m thankful to remember that I had 
strength of mind enough to say she wasn’t to think of it. Of course 
she couldn’t get the message, but a man doesn’t like to feel sa 

“Qh, Dick, as if I should have thought of the danger!” murmured 
Georgia. 

‘We know you didn’t, Mrs. North,” said Colonel Graham, “and 
that’s why I agree with North that it’s a good thing he left off 
calling you.” 

“T don’t know why,” said Dick, “but after that I was happier, 
somehow. I used to have the idea that Georgia was there, and we 
used to hold long conversations ”—Georgia’s eyes met Mabel’s signifi- 
cantly—“ and so I got better. Of course I was wild to get away, but 
there was always that rope-ladder, and the very thought of it turned 
me sick, Old Faiz-Ullah promised faithfully that in a few days he 
would help me up it, and escort me through the mountains to this 
place, so that I might get in if I could, and three nights ago he went 
to meet the Begum’s servant when she brought the food, intending to 
ask if they could find mea pony. But that night there was the worst 
earthquake I have ever felt ””—the rest exchanged glances—“ and he 
never came back. The noise was fearful, and as shock after shock 
came, I never for a moment expected to live through it. But the cave 
was not damaged, and when I crawled out in the morning, the rope- 
ladder was still there. I waited for the old man, but he did not come, 
and there was no food left. At last I decided that something must 
have happened to him, and I determined to make the attempt sooner 
than starve to death. I don’t know how long I hung between heaven 
and earth on that awful ladder, but I got to the top at last, and 
followed Faiz-Ullah’s track. Before very long I found him, poor old 
fellow! crushed under a fallen rock, quite dead. I hunted about for 
some stones that I could lift to put over him, to keep off the leopards, 
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and then I started. If any food had been brought the night before, it 
was buried under the rock with him, so I had no time to lose. I 
knew roughly where I was, and I set my course as best I could by the 
sun. I went from hiding-place to hiding-place, sometimes crawling, 
and sometimes able to walk. I durst not rest long anywhere, for I 
knew I should starve even if the enemy didn’t find me. I got across 
the Akrab Pass almost by a miracle. Bahram Khan was holding a 
jirgah with the tribesmen, and they had no scouts out except in the 
direction of Nalapur. After taking a good look at them, I crept round 
below and got through. And after that I went on somehow, I don’t 
remember how, and at last I worked round by our house, and into 
the hills where the canal comes from, and got across on a landslip, 
where the water was shallow, and here I am.” 

“When you ought to be in bed,” said Dr. Tighe. ‘You don’t 
deserve it, after your shameful behaviour in defying the profession, 
but I’d like to overhaul you, and see if nature hasn’t left any little 
crevices that art may manage to patch up.” 

“ Art must go to work quickly, then,” said Dick. “I want to 
get hold of the tribes before Bahram Khan comes back.” 

“That will be to-morrow morning, when the armistice ends,” said 
Colonel Graham. “No, we have got you again now, North, and 
you won’t start out on any fools’ errands just yet, let me tell you.” 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE FIRE ON THE HILL 


H!” said Colonel Graham sharply. ‘So that is the little dodge, 

is it?” 

He and Dick were watching in one of the gateway turrets as the 
day broke, and it was the sight of a long column of men marching 
into the town from the north-east that had called forth the exclamation. 

“ Look behind you!” said Dick laconically. A second force was 
moving along the south bank of the canal in the direction of the fort. 

‘Nice use to make of an armistice!” said the Colonel. 

“Well, you didn’t expect anything else, did you? You see they 
have got us between two fires? That means a simultaneous attack 
on the gateway and the breastwork, at any rate, if not on all four 
sides at once. We have no time to lose.” 

“ Have you any suggestions to offer?” The Colonel spoke with 
the calmness of despair, and Dick glanced at him in surprise. 

“Of course you know our capabilities better than I do, but I 
should certainly occupy Gun Hill, so as both to cover our western 
front, and make it possible to deliver a flank attack on the fellows 
on the opposite bank if they come any nearer.” 

“‘We have no guns, unfortunately, as you know, and worse than 
that, we have not men enough to send out a detachment to the hill 
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and hold the place at the same time. Look there!” he handed Dick 
his field-glass. “The buildings facing us are packed with men ready 
to advance in response to any movement on our part.” 

“T see. But at any rate we can line the earthwork and the roofs 
and our bank of the canal with sharpshooters, and keep the enemy 
at a distance on our south front.” 

‘No doubt we could, but for one thing. Do you recollect that 
we have now been besieged over a month? What is the natural 
corollary ?” 

“‘That the ammunition is running out?” 

“Exactly. There is so little left for the rifles that I have forbidden 
it to be used except for picking off any specially troublesome snipers. 
We are slightly better off as regards the carbines, but a single day of 
hard fighting would leave us with nothing but cold steel.” 

“Good Heavens!” said Dick, beginning to pace backwards and 
forwards in the narrow limits of the turret; “and with the men they 
are bringing up now they can overwhelm us by sheer weight of 
numbers. You see it’s the Nalapur army that is marching in? No 
doubt Bahram Khan was on his way to fetch it when I saw him in 
the Pass. Now, either the Amir has been got rid of, or he has de- 
cided to throw in his lot with his precious nephew. If he’s dead, 
it’s all up; but if not, there’s just a chance. You said he seemed to 
turn reckless when he thought he had done for me; well, I may be 
able to sober him down again.” 

“ You are not thinking of venturing into their camp?” 

“‘Scarcely, since Bahram Khan would very soon repuir his un- 
fortunate omission if I did. But if he doesn’t propose a parley, you 
must, and insist on the Amir’s taking part in it. Then I will show 
myself suddenly, and see whether there’s any hope of working upon 
the old man’s feelings.” 

All morning the garrison watched in gloomy helplessness the 
assembling of the force which was to crush them. When Bahram 
Khan’s reinforcements had taken up their positions, the fort was prac- 
tically surrounded. On the north-west, and extending under cover of 
the trees to the reconstructed bridge, were the tents of the tribes, now 
once more fully occupied, and humming like a hive of bees. Clearly, 
the news had gone out that victory was at hand. On the north and 
east was the town, now held by a strong contingent of Nalapuris, in 
addition to Bahram Khan’s original force, and on the south the main 
* body of the Nalapur army in a roughly fortified camp. Famine and 
pestilence had proved too slow in their work, and the final arbitrament 
was to be sharp and short. 

In the course of the afternoon a white flag was hoisted on General 
Keeling’s house, and when the garrison had replied to it, Bahram 
Khan rode out on the cleared space, surrounded by his own guard 
and the Nalapuri officers. Colonel Graham and Mr. Burgrave faced 
him at the loophole of the turret, Dick lurking in the shadows behind 
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them, and received what was announced as a final offer of terms. 
Stripped of the verbiage in which it was enwrapped, this was simply 
a demand for unconditional surrender. Bahram Khan would do his 
best to save the lives of the garrison, but the fury of the Amir was so 
great that he could not guarantee even so much, and every shred of 
public and personal property was to be relinquished. Colonel Graham 
returned a prompt refusal. To propose a surrender was preposterous, 
unless the besiegers were prepared to guarantee the lives of all in the 
fort. Upon this Bahram Khan sent a messenger back into his own 
lines, ostensibly to consult the wishes of the Amir, and when he re- 
turned, announced joyfully that the justice of the claim was allowed. 
The instant and obvious retort was that the Amir must show himself 
in person, and swear to observe the conditions, if the thought of 
capitulation was to be entertained, but to this Bahram Khan demurred 
for a long time, displaying a singular fertility of excuse. The Amir 
was ill, he was resting, he had sworn not to exchange another word 
with an Englishman who was not his prisoner, he was in such a 
frenzied state that to insist upon his appearance would probably goad 
him to order a general massacre forthwith. Colonel Graham pointed 
out politely that since the besieged were still under the protection of 
their own walls and weapons, there was no immediate fear of such a 
contingency, and at last Bahram Khan himself withdrew into the town, 
in order, as he explained, to lavish all his entreaties upon his uncle, 
and persuade him to appear. 

Presently a state palanquin was seen approaching, borne by sixteen 
men, who carried it out upon the cleared space, and set it down. 

‘“What’s this?” murmured Dick. “ Ashraf Ali in a pa/ki? Ihave 
never seen him in one in my life.” 

Bahram Khan, who had ridden in advance of the palanquin, now 
dismounted, and approaching it with extreme deference, raised the 
heavy gold-embroidered curtain at the side. Those on the tower 
strained their eyes to pierce the dimness within, and made out with 
some difficulty the figure of the white-bearded ruler, sitting motion- 
less, as though absorbed in meditation. 

“‘ He’s stupefied !” came in a fierce whisper from Dick. ‘ They’ve 
given him opium or something of the sort.” 

Colonel Graham addressed the Amir politely, but no answer was 
vouchsafed. It was Bahram Khan who replied for him, in the silkiest 
of tones. 

“The Amir Sahib refuses to look upon the sahibs, or to listen to 
their words, until they have surrendered to him.” 

“Oh, does he?” said Dick, and he pushed forward between Colonel 
Graham and the Commissioner, and showed himself at the loophole. 

“ Amir Sahib, do you know my voice?” he cried. 

An electric shock seemed to pass through the inanimate form in the 
palanquin. “Is that the voice of Nath Sahib?” was asked, in high, 
quavering tones. “Then can this most unhappy one die in peace.” 
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“Do you guarantee our safety, Amir Sahib?” asked Dick. 

“Trust them not,” came back the answer. ‘See how they treat 
me!” and the old man rose as though to step out of the palanquin. 
There were chains on his wrists and ankles. The next moment 
Bahram Khan and his followers, recovering from their surprise, had 
thrown themselves upon him and forced him back, and the palanquin 
was immediately carried away. 

“Well, after this, I think even Bahram Khan must feel that the 
capitulation idea has been knocked on the head,” said Dick. ‘“ Now 
everything depends on whether they attack us at once.” 

“‘TIsn’t that a rather obvious remark?” asked Mr. Burgrave dryly. 

“Ah, you don’t see my point,” said Dick, without offence. “I 
think Colonel Graham will agree with me that since Bahram Khan has 
thrown off the mask, and made himself master of Nalapur, it shows 
he is determined to crush us at once. Evidently the relieving column 
is on its way, or famine might have been left to do the work.” 

“T see what you mean,” said Colonel Graham. “If he attacks at 
once, it means that relief is close at hand, but if he gives his men a 
night’s rest, the column is still far enough off for him to take things 
easily.” 

“That’s it. Well, since he’s so bent on putting the blame on his 
uncle, it’s clear that he means to come the injured innocent over our 
men when they get up. We know too much now to be allowed to 
escape, but the order for massacring us must be given by the Amir, 
who will be murdered by his virtuously indignant nephew as soon as 
it has been carried out. We are safe just so long as we can hold out 
here, and the Amir is safe while we are. ‘That’s the situation. Now 
if we are left in peace for to-night, I mean to get through and hurry 
up the relieving column.” 

“‘T thought so,” said the Colonel, “and I mean you to do nothing 
of the kind. Why, man, you couldn’t walk a mile in the state you are 
in. You ought to be in hospital now. We have no medical comforts 
left to feed you up with, but at least we can see that you have a rest.” 

“TI shall get on somehow. I don’t mind telling you that I have 
designs on the tribes on my way. We have eaten each other’s salt, 
and they won’t hurt me.” 

* Possibly not, but they would stop you, and Bahram Khan would 
soon find a way of getting you out of their hands. I won’t let you go 
on any such fool’s errand.” 

“T think the civil and the political power will have to combine 
against the military,” said Dick, turning to the Commissioner, who 
had stood by with a “Settle it between yourselves” air. ‘ What do 
you think?” 

** As a military man yourself, you are hardly the person to organise 
such a revolt,” was the reply, “and I am debarred from it by the 
delegation of authority to which I agreed at the beginning of the siege.” 
The tone was abrupt, and Dick and Colonel Graham glanced at one 
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another in surprise, but the Commissioner went on, “If the decision 
lay in my hands, I should absolutely forbid your going. Your wife 
may at least claim to be spared useless torture, and you can’t expect 
to get the V.C. twice over.” 

“IT am glad you agree with me,” said the Colonel heartily, ignoring 
the stiffness of the tone. ‘Consider yourself sat upon, North.” 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” said Fitz, coming up the steps and 
addressing the Colonel, ‘but there’s a queer light to the westward, 
which doesn’t seem like the sunset. We thought it might possibly be 
a signal.” 

Colonel Graham wheeled round sharply. ‘No, it’s certainly not 
the sunset,” he said, looking through the doorway which led on to the 
ramparts. ‘Somewhere behind Gun Hill on the south-west, I should 
say. What do you think of looking at it from the broken tower?” to 
the Commissioner. ‘ You come too, North.” 


‘What in the world are Papa and the Major and Mr. Burgrave 
climbing up there for?” demanded Flora, a few minutes later. She 
was sitting with the other inmates of the Memsahibs’ courtyard in 
Georgia’s verandah—such part of it as had survived the earthquake— 
watching the sunset, and it was natural that the acrobatic feats neces- 
sary for reaching the top of the south-west tower should catch her eye 
at once. 

“They are gone to look at some sort of fire that seems to be in 
the hills,” said Fitz, who came in just then. 

“A fire? Oh, perhaps—” Flora stopped suddenly, for Mr. Hardy 
had sprung up from his chair in wild excitement. 

“A fire?” he cried. “Nicodemus!” and rushed out of the 
courtyard. 

“Ts Mr. Hardy beginning to swear?” asked Mabel, in an awed 
voice, of the rest, but even Mrs. Hardy was too much astonished to 
rebuke her. 

“He'll kill himself!” she murmured, as she saw her husband 
mounting the broken steps that led up to the tower. 

“Why, Padri, what’s the matter?” asked Colonel Graham, turning 
round to see the old missionary toiling after him. ‘Take my hand 
across here.” 

“T am so sorry—I can never forgive myself—it quite slipped my 
memory,” panted Mr. Hardy. “It was a Malik from one of the tribes 
to the south-west—he came to me secretly—to ask about Christianity 
—I called him Nicodemus to myself. The night the siege began—he 
came to warn me—and promised to light a fire in the hills—when 
relief was at hand. I was so busy hurrying the Christians into the 
fort, and helping them to save their possessions, that I never re- 
membered the matter again.” 

** Well, it doesn’t signify so much, since you have remembered it now,” 
said the Colonel kindly. ‘ Did the man seem to you trustworthy ?” 
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* He took his life in his hand to warn me that night, and of course 
when he came before he risked losing everything. His name was Hasrat 
Isa, curiously enough, and he seemed to me to be genuinely in earnest.” 

‘‘Thanks, Padri. You have brought us the best news we could 
desire. We must manage to hold out now.” 

‘‘ This settles it,” muttered Dick. ‘Can I have a word or two with 
you?” he asked of the Commissioner, and they moved across to the 
other side of the tower, Mr. Burgrave’s face wearing an absolutely non- 
committal expression. 

“You see how it is?” said Dick. ‘This gives me just the pull I 
wanted over the tribes. Of course the one thing now is to detach 
them from Bahram Khan before our men come up, and to save the 
Amir. They know me and trust me, and if I assure them that an 
overwhelming force is close at hand, I believe they will be ready to lay 
down their arms. Of course they will have to give up all their loot 
and to pay a fine of rifles, but they know enough of us by this time to 
prefer that to a war of extermination. Then about the Amir. He’s 
safe for the present, as I said, but I haven’t a doubt his guards have 
got orders to kill him when the head of the column appears, if we are 
still holding out then. I shall try to get the tribes to rescue him. 
But now for the crux of the whole thing. If I am to have the faintest 
hope of success, I must be able to tell the tribes that we mean to 
hold on to Nalapur when the rising is put down. Otherwise, as soon 
as Bahram Khan has made terms he will establish himself in his uncle’s 
place, and wipe out all who submitted before him. Have I a free 
hand to doit?” 

“Why consult me?” asked the Commissioner coldly. 

“Because it depends upon you. The announcement of our in- 
tended withdrawal has never been actually made, thanks to the ambush 
on the road to the durbar, and it rests with you to withhold it 
altogether. Of course I know I’m inviting you to reverse your policy, 
and all that sort of thing, but I don’t believe you’re the man to weigh 
that against the peace of the frontier.” 

“Are you aware that I came to Khemistan for the express purpose 
of carrying out the policy you invite me to reverse?” 

“IT am, and I know it means you will probably have to resign, and 
will certainly get the cold shoulder at Simla. But I call upon you to 
do it, just as I am staking everything myself—and I have a wife and 
child. It will prevent no one knows how much bloodshed, the 
desolation of hundreds of miles of country, and years of unrest and 
bitter feeling, for the Government can’t press things against the 
opinion, not only of the man on the spot, but of their own official 
converted by observation of the facts. They will shunt us—that’s 
only to be expected—but it will save the frontier.” 

“You are right, and it must be done. You are at liberty to tell 
the tribes that I throw all my influence on the side of maintaining the 
treaty with Nalapur.” 

VOL. LXXIL. 
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“Thanks. If anything happens to me, look after my wife and 
the boy.” 

The trust was the seal of the newly-born friendliness between them, 
and Mr. Burgrave felt it so. ‘God knows,” he said, with more 
emotion than Dick had seen him display before, “I wish I could risk 
my life as you are doing, but at least I’ll do what I can.” 

Without another word, Dick crossed to the spot where Colonel 
Graham was standing, still examining the distant glare through his 
field-glass. 

“Our friend Nicodemus has gone to work very shrewdly,” he 
said, as Dick came up. “I should say that his signal is absolutely 
invisible to any one on the plain. We only see it because we are so 
high up.” 

“So much the better,” said Dick. “I suppose you’ve guessed 
what our plotting was about, Colonel? I have my plans all cut and 
dried by this time, and with the civil and the political power both 
against you, you'll have to let me go. Assuming that there won’t be 
any attack till dawn, I shall take Anstruther with me, and creep out 
as soon as it’s really dark. He must go across the hills and hunt 
for the relief column, and guide it here when he has found it, and I 
shall set to work to palaver the tribes.” 

“ They’ll shoot you at sight,” groaned the Colonel. 

“T hope not. At any rate, for argument’s sake, we'll take it that 
they don’t. Of course my dodge will be to get them to delay the 
attack by insisting beforehand on an impossible proportion of loot, 
While their messengers and Bahram Khan’s are going to and fro, 
Anstruther, knowing the ground, ought to be able to bring up the 
column. When I see his signal, the tribes will hasten to make graceful 
concessions, and Bahram Khan will order the attack. While he is 
occupied at the front, a few of the tribesmen and I will make a dash 
for the Amir, and the column will get its guns into position. Then, 
if all goes well, a grand transformation scene. The guns plump a 
shell or two into the advancing ranks, the Sikhs and Goorkhas, and 
possibly a British regiment, are seen crowning the heights, the tribes- 
men turn their rifles against their own side, and the Amir makes his 
appearance, and orders his revolted army to surrender. If they won’t, 
their blood will be upon their own heads, as they’ll soon see, but I 
think only Bahram Khan and a few irreconcilables will refuse.” 

“ And you?” demanded the Colonel. ‘“ Your programme doesn’t 
provide for your being killed a dozen times over, does it? What will 
Mrs. North say when she hears what you think of doing ?” 

“She will tell me to go. The tribes are her people as much as 
mine—more so, indeed. I am going to tell her now.” 

He clambered down the ruined staircase, found Fitz and told him 
briefly what he wanted of him, and then went to Georgia’s room, 
where he set himself to catch her with guile—a process which, as he 
should have known, never had the faintest chance of success. 
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“Do you remember the last time I went away, Georgie?” he asked, 
as he sat down beside her. 

Georgia looked up at him with a thrill of alarm. “Do you think 
I could ever forget it, Dick? Not if I lived for hundreds of years.” 

“We almost quarrelled, didn’t we? You were in the right, of 
course—I knew it all along, but I had to go. You don’t like me to 
go out treaty-breaking, do you?” 

“No.” Her voice was almost inaudible. 

“But it’s all right if I go treaty-making, isn’t it ? just to get the 
tribes to feel what fools they’ve been, and make them see reason?” 

“Oh, Dick, must you go? so soon? and you have been away 
so long!” 

“You jump at things so suddenly,” lamented Dick. “I wanted 
to break it gently to you.” 

“My dear stupid boy, do you think I don’t know your way of 
breaking things gently yet ?” 

“Well, anyhow, you’ll let me go, won’t you? without making a 
fuss, I mean? ” 

“A fuss! Do I ever make a fuss?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean—without making me feel a brute for 
doing it?” 

*“You know I would never keep you back from what was really 
your duty.” 

“ That’s all right, then,” Dick failed to notice the distinction thus 
delicately implied. “And I’m going to try and save all your father’s 
work from being ruined, so it must be my duty, mustn’t it ?” 

““T suppose so. And I am forbidden to make a fuss?” 

“Oh yes, please—unless it would comfort you awfully to do it.” 

“Tt wouldn’t comfort you. That’s what I have to think of. When 
do you start, Dick?” 

“In an hour or so—as soon as it’s properly dark.” 

“Then there’s plenty of time. I should so like the boy to be 
baptized before you go.” 

“Why not? I suppose the Padri won’t kick at the shortness of 
the notice? Georgie, will you be very much surprised? I should 
like to ask Burgrave to be godfather.” 

“ Dick !” Georgia’s tone was full of dismay. ‘I thought of Colonel 
Graham—” Dick nodded approval—‘and either Mr. Anstruther or 
Dr. Tighe ——” 

“Td rather have Burgrave, if you don’t mind. He has come out 
strong to-night. I respect him more than any man I know. In his 
place I don’t believe I could have made the sacrifice he’s prepared 
to make.” 

“Then we will have him, of course. But Mabel is the godmother, 
you know. Won’t she feel it awkward? You know they have 
quarrelled ?” 


“ That’s putting it mildly. I’m afraid it’s quite off.” 
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“ Ah, that’s what I was afraid of, too, but Mab always refuses to 
discuss the subject with me until I am stronger. I can’t force her 
confidence, you know.” 

“I suppose not, but there’s no need to be so awfully careful of 
her feelings. She has treated Burgrave shamefully, and so far as I 
can see, without the slightest excuse. She insists on engaging herself 
to him, and then she goes and breaks it off for no reason whatever. 
I am disgusted with her.” 

“Oh, Dick, don’t be unkind to her! If she didn’t care for him it 
was only right to break it off. I told you she was miserable about it.” 

“Then she had no business to begin it. But don’t let us waste 
time over her nonsense, Georgie. Shall I go and speak to the Padri?” 
He opened the door, and stepped out on the verandah. ‘ Why, 
Anstruther, you here? It’s not nearly dark enough to start yet.” 

Fitz smothered an exclamation of impatience. This was the second 
time he had been foiled that evening in an attempt to get a few words 
with Mabel. He had succeeded in catching her alone for a moment 
immediately after Dick had told him of the adventure he proposed, and 
then Flora came and called her away, because the baby was breathing 
heavily in its sleep, and she was afraid something was wrong. On 
this occasion he had got hold of Flora herself, wasting no time in 
preliminaries. 

“Oh, I say, Miss Graham, could you manage to get Mabel here 
without telling her that I want to see her? I must speak to her 
before I go. I am certain she cares for me a little, but she was so 
determined I should not see it that I couldn’t insult her by letting on 
that I did. But there’s no time now for any more fooling. I must tell 
her what I have to say, and there’s an end of it.” 

“ Now, why couldn’t you have said that before?” demanded Flora. 
“That’s the right way to take her. I'll have her here in a moment,” 
and even now she was beguiling her out on the verandah when Dick 
appeared to announce that the baptism was about to take place, and 
Fitz’s hopes were again disappointed. There would be no chance of 
speaking to Mabel now for some time, and he left the courtyard and 
joined Winlock on the broken tower, where he was keeping a solitary 
watch in case the relieving force should attempt to communicate with 
the fort by means of flashlight signals. ‘Their eyes, strained with 
staring into the darkness, imagined fires at every possible and impos- 
sible point in the more distant hills, until at last they abandoned the 
tantalising prospect, and talked in whispers of the expected relief. 

“To think that by this time to-morrow we may have had a good 
square meal!” sighed Winlock, 

“‘ Beef, not horse,” murmured Fitz sympathetically. 

“‘ And tinned things—though I shall always feel a delicacy about tins 
in future. They’ve been ‘medical comforts, strictly reserved for the 
sick,’ so long.” 

*« And real bread, instead of this abominable bran mash.” 
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* And as much to drink as ever you want—and soap—and baths—” 
He stopped suddenly, for Fitz had caught him by the arm. ‘“ What 
is it?” he whispered. 

“T’m sure I heard a noise down below. Help me to move this 
sand-bag.” 

The sand-bag on the parapet was pushed aside, and Fitz put his 
head through the gap thus left, but only just far enough to see over the 
edge, lest he should be visible against the sky. It was clear that the 
enemy were keeping high festival in all their camps, for the air was full 
of the sound of tomtoms and similar instruments, and snatches of 
wild song. ‘To Winlock it seemed impossible to detect any noise less 
insistent or nearer at hand, but Fitz looked and listened until his 
friend hauled him back. 

“ Well, is there anything ?” he demanded impatiently. 

*‘T’m almost certain there is. You take a look.” 

“T’m not a cat,” whispered Winlock in disgust, when he had drawn 
his head back in his turn. ‘“Can’t see a thing.” 

“ Well, I am, rather, in that way, and I believe there’s a fellow down 
there.” 

Again he put his head into the opening, and supporting his face on 
his hands, concentrated all his attention on the foot of the wall. After 
several minutes, which seemed like hours to Winlock, he faced him 
again. 

“There is a man down there, and his clothes are dark, so as not 
to show. He has put two bags against the wall, and he has crawled 
away to fetch another.” 

“Going to blow down the tower ?” 

“Yes, it’s their best chance. Half gone already, you see. Well, 
will you clear the men off the near half of the wall, and tell the Colonel, 
so as to be ready for developments? I’m going to nip the villain 
in the bud.” 

* Nonsense! he’ll knife you. And how will you get down?” 

“Climb down the broken brickwork and drop.” He drew off his 
boots. ‘J shall take him by surprise. Don’t let any one fire, what- 
ever you do. It would explode the powder at once. Be off.” 

Winlock obeyed, and hurried to alarm the Colonel, after hastily 
removing the sentries, the noise of whose own footsteps effectually 
prevented their noticing any suspicious sound. Richard St. George 
Keeling had just received his name, and was accepting the congratula- 
tions of the representatives of the regiment on the auspicious event 
with his usual composure, when Winlock came into the courtyard and 
drew Colonel Graham aside. Before he could utter a word, however, 
there was an explosion which seemed to shake the very foundations of 
the fort, followed by the collapse of various portions of the newly- 
repaired defences. 

“T’m afraid the wall’s gone, sir,” gasped Winlock, when he recovered 
himself. 
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“ Not a bit of it,” said the Colonel, pointing to the dark line above 
the roofs ; but before anything more could be said, the sentry on the 
north-west tower gave the alarm. There was no time for anything but 
a rush to the walls, which were only reached just as a hurrying mob of 
men, some carrying torches, others scaling-ladders, advanced in wild 
confusion, shouting and singing, from the shelter of the plane-trees. 
A couple of volleys sent them flying back in headlong rout, and beyond 
a shot or two from General Keeling’s house there was no semblance 
of an attack on any other side of the fort. The officers gathered on 
the rampart looked at one another in complete mystification. 

“T never remember a worse-planned attack,” said Colonel Graham, 
“In fact there was no plan about it. And yet the explosion——” 

“Yes, but how came it to do so little damage?” said Dick. Some 
additional masses of brickwork had been torn from the tower, and the 
sand-bags were flung about, but the wall was comparatively uninjured. 

“ Probably the powder became ignited before it was properly placed 
in position,” suggested Mr. Burgrave. “If the man in charge intended 
to use a slow match, the attack may only have been planned for dawn, 
so that the various parties were naturally not prepared. ‘This fiasco 
here was a kind of drunken forlorn hope, started simply by the noise 
of the explosion.” 

“Yes, but why should the powder get ignited? Why, Winlock!” 
The young man had made his appearance with his arms full of 
rope. 

“T want to go down and look for Anstruther, sir. He must be 
awfully hurt, for he was going to try and stop the explosion.” 


Half-an-hour later, Mabel and Flora, waiting anxiously in the 
verandah to learn the result of the attack, heard in the passage the 
slow tread of a body of men carrying something. Dick was at their 
head. 

“We'll bring him in here, as the hospital is full,” he was saying. 
“As I shall be away, there’ll be the room I had last night to spare, 
and the ladies will help look after him.” 

“Who is it? What has happened?” asked the two girls together. 

‘Poor Anstruther has got himself blown up instead of the fort,” 
returned Dick. ‘“ Take care of that corner, Woodworth.” 

‘What is the matter with him? Is he badly hurt?” asked Mabel 
hoarsely. 

“Can’t say yet. On second thoughts, Colonel, I’ll take Winlock, 
if you can spare him. He knows the country round here so much 
better than Beltring.” 

«Dick, are you absolutely heartless?” Mabel grasped her brother’s 
arm, and shook him. “Is he dying?” 

“ How can I tell? He was just alive when we found him.” 

“TI must be with him. I will nurse him,” she managed to say. 

“You'll do nothing of the kind. It’s no sight for you, and we 
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don’t want fainting and hysterics. For Heaven’s sake, Mabel, don’t 
make a scene!” he added in a whisper of angry disgust. “It’s not as 


_ if he was anything to you.” 


“T have a right—” she began with difficulty. 

“Keep her away, Burgrave,” said Dick curtly, turning his head for 
a moment, and the Commissioner drew her hand within his arm, and 
led her in silence to the other side of the courtyard. In the tumult of 
her anger and mortification, she struggled furiously at first, but he 
declined to release her, and presently she found herself deposited in a 
chair, with Mr. Burgrave standing over her like a jailer. Between 
her sobs she could hear him talking, apparently with the charitable 
intention of at once conforting her for her exclusion and assuring her 
that the cause of her emotion remained unsuspected. 

* Anxious to be of use—highly delicate nervous organisation — might 
distract the doctor’s attention at a critical moment—your brother 
meant kindly—” were some of the scraps that reached her ears. 

“Tt’s not that!” she cried wildly. ‘ He’ll die without my seeing 
him, and Dick says he’s nothing to me, and—and he’s everything!” 
and her sobs died away into low, hopeless weeping, which wrung the 
heart of the man before her. She did not think of him until she felt 
an unsteady touch on her hair, and looking up at him, saw that not 
only his hands but his very lips were trembling. 

“Don’t cry so,” he said hoarsely; “you break my heart. Then 
you are engaged to him? I never dreamt of this.” 

“No, ’'m not—but it’s my own fault. He asked me long ago— 
and I told him it could never be—and I was so horrid that—he never 
asked me again. And now they won’t let me go to him—and I 
wanted-—just to tell him—before he died—that—that— ” 

“That he might die happy? No, no, I am in earnest,” as Mabel 
threw him a glance of reproach. ‘I could die happy in his case.” 

“Oh, how unkind—how mean—lI am, to say all this to you! And 
I have treated you so badly— What can you think of me?” 

“What should I think but that you are the woman I hoped to 
shield from every breath of trouble, and now you are in this sorrow, 
and I can do nothing ?” 

“Qh, but you can!” cried Mabel impulsively. “It’s no good 
speaking to Dick, but Dr. Tighe will listen to you, and you can ask 
him to let me help to nurse him.” 

“T have no doubt he will be willing to do that—or if it is not 
possible, I am sure he will promise to call you if any change for the 
worse occurs.” 

‘‘Oh, you won’t believe in me even now! You don’t think I could 
be brave even for him. If it was to do him good, I could 7 

“Your seeing him now could do him no possible good, and the 
sight would haunt you for ever. I think you don’t quite trust me, do 
you? ‘fry to think of me as a friend, as one who would a thousand 
times rather see you happy with the man you loved than unhappy 
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with himself. And perhaps—” he hesitated a littlk—* you may like 
to know that you have lifted a weight from my mind to-night. I 
confess it seemed to me a cruel thing when you broke off our engage- 
ment without any special reason, but now I know that you love some 
one else, I feel it was quite natural and right.” 

Mabel saw his meaning dimly. The sting of her treatment of him 
had lain in the feeling that though there was no one else she preferred, 
she valued so lightly the love he offered that she refused even to suffer 
it. Now his self-respect was restored. It was for a tangible rival, 
not for freedom in the abstract, that she had cast him off. 


(To be continued.) 
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HEROINES IN FICTION 


an abomination of affectation and sham knowledge in the 

shape of a “confession album,” a book in which visitors were 
compelled to write “funny” or commonplace replies to a series of 
questions beginning, ‘“‘ What is your favourite flower?” One of these 
queries was invariably, ‘* Who are your favourite heroines in fiction ?” 

The replies were, as a rule, devoted to the “leading lady” of the 
latest fashionable novel. Heroines in fiction become, however, 
interesting subjects for discussion if one stops to consider which—we 
should say who—are one’s real favourites, and why. It must not be 
forgotten that heroines, like social systems, have their day and cease 
to be. As children, Cinderella was our ideal maid, and her adventures 
never palled upon us. Probably, if girls, we passed next through the 
more advanced pages of the “Arabian Nights” and the domestic 
realism of Louisa Alcott, to Edna Lyall or even George Eliot; or, 
if boys, by way of Marryat and Jules Verne (in whose pages women 
occupy a fittingly subordinate place) to Scott. It should be under- 
stood, then, that our “heroines in fiction” are the result of adult 
reading and thinking, and of a fairly wide experience of the novels and 
romances of to-day and yesterday. 

It is not likely that we shall go back many centuries for our hero- 
ines, for the ladies who evoked tears from our sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century forebears are most of them forgotten now. Indeed, 
it is as well, for they were terribly dull creatures. The love-scenes of 
the “ Daphnis and Chloe” of Longus, for instance, are most insipid ; 
and the same may be said of D’Urfé’s “ Astrée,” for in the old 
romances incident was everything, character was nothing, and nature 
nowhere. Who now reads Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” the wonder and 
delight of Shakespeare’s time? Lyly’s ** Euphues” has a_ heroine 
who would damn (we use the word in a Pickwickian sense) the liveliest 
novel of the present day. 

This is the style of her philosophy: “It is common and lament- 
able to behold simplicity entrapped in subtilty, and those that have 
most might, to be infected with most malice. The spider weaveth the 
fine web to hang the fly,—the wolfe weareth a faire face to devoure the 
lamb,—the merlin striketh at the partridge,—the eagle snappeth at the 
fly.” And so forth, for we have already quoted enough. 

The heroines of those days possessed a plethora of virtues, together 
with an unfortunate susceptibility to accidents, misfortunes, and casual 
sorrows of all kinds. 


\ GENERATION ago every drawing-room in England possessed 
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It is interesting, by contrast with a type of modern heroine, to hear 
Greene’s Philomela, in his romance of that name, on the duty of a 
wife towards a jealous, unjust, and cruel husband: “The word 
husband is a high term, easily pronounced in the mouth, but never to 
be banished from the heart—knowest thou not that the love of a wife 
must not end but by death?” 

So, for many generations, the heroine “ possessed of a virtuous mind, 
a good understanding, and a feeling heart” continued to suffer, to 
weep, and be wept over. She descends to us through Pamela, who 
“reclaimed a libertine by the influence of virtuous affection,” during 
eight long volumes, and through Mrs. Radcliffe, whose heroines have 
all “‘ blue eyes and auburn hair,” whose forms have “ the airy lightness 
of a nymph,” who are fond of watching the setting sun, and are always 
provided with pencil and paper, so that “the sun is never allowed to 
rise or set in peace.” Be it noted, however, that the ultra-virtuous 
heroine is by no means extinct. Yet, on the whole, it is to be believed 
and hoped that the type is dying out. 

Other kinds of heroine were to be found, even in the days of the 
artificial pastorals and romances. Boccaccio, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, originated a heroine fair and frail, with a plentiful supply of wit, 
together with a most weak and accommodating conscience. But he 
also created the sweet and immortal Griselda, who is the “ perfect 
heroine,” perhaps, but with a difference—the difference of genius. 
Lodge’s Rosalind possesses much of the charm which Shakespeare 
gave to his dramatised version of the romance, and there are, of 
course, other instances. But the “human heroine,” as we know her 
to-day, began with Fielding. From his time onward we can trace 
the rapid growth, the enormous expansion, if the term is polite, of 
the natural heroine, with all her ramifications and possibilities. 

On the maids of modern fiction it will be well not to dogmatise, for 
on that subject every one has an opinion and a right to it, yet there 
is a general consensus of opinion in favour of certain characters. 
Scott, whose heroines are a cross between the old, or “perfect 
angelic,” and the modern, or human and lovable, has Ruskin to 
testify to the high rank of his Waverley women. “In his imagination 
of women,” says the author of “ Sesame and Lilies,” “in the character 
of Helen Douglas, of Flora MacIvor, Rose Bradwardine, Catherine 
Seyton, Diana Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, Alice Bridgenorth, Alice 
Lee, and Jeanie Deans—with endless varieties of grace, tenderness, 
and intellectual power, we find in all a quite infallible sense of dignity 
and justice; a fearless, instant, and untiring self-sacrifice, to even 
the appearance of duty, much more to its real claims, and finally a 
patient wisdom of deeply restrained affection.” Yet to-day we find 
Scott’s “love interests” a little formal, and already old-fashioned, 
and require more fallibility and sweet unreasonableness in our heroines. 

Dickens, too, failed to make his heroines interesting: with the 
exception, perhaps, of Bella Wilfer, they are all shadows, Jane Eyre 
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probably gained popularity by mingling with her sentiment a strong 
dash of common-sense and individuality. 

As a rule, however, heroines who tell the story do so at the price 
of their personal success, notably Kitty Pleydell in “The Chaplain of 
the Fleet,” and Esther Summerson in “ Bleak House.” 

Thackeray’s “leading ladies” will be forgotten long before Becky 
Sharp, and Beatrix Castlewood seems more human and interesting 
than her mother. It is evidently far easier to create “living” people 
amongst those who are incidental toa story, than to crown one char- 
acter with an aureole, and make her both angel and sweetheart, fit for 
the stained-glass window and the hearth. 

If it is not too sacrilegious, a review of the factors in the success of 
half-a-dozen leading heroines may assist to some definition or con- 
clusion. To take firstly, then, Lorna Doone, Blackmore’s master 
creation, of whom so many wives are jealous. She owes much of her 
success to her picturesque position as the young “ Queen” of a band 
of robbers. She does little that is strictly heroic. The novelist’s skill 
has made her say the true thing, do the pretty thing, and look beauti- 
ful, through his art, upon every occasion. We love her, too, greatly 
because John Ridd loves her so. 

Take another instance. No one, surely, can read the last chapter 
of Book IV. of “Tom Jones” without becoming fond of the young 
girl, the one star that shines for poor Tom as he flounders in the mud 
and struggles upward. R. L. Stevenson, although he avoided any 
approach to a heroine in his earlier stories, gave promise of high 
success in “ Weir of Hermiston,” and, indeed, created a charming girl 
in Catriona Drummond. In this case the girl is exposed not to 
physical, but rather to spiritual and moral danger. She is placed in a 
false and delicate position, and her bravery and sweetness excite more 
admiration than a score of perils by land and sea would have done. 
Her quaint Highland talk gives the maid an additional charm. The 
‘new heroine,” then, if we may so describe her, faces the spiritual, not 
the bodily peril, and overcomes it by force of energy and will, strength 
of character and beauty of nature. Clara Middleton in the “ Egoist” 
has just enough of the weak woman in her to arouse sympathy and 
excite interest, and is heroine enough to “face the music ” when the 
man she loves bids her do so. The character of Meredith’s heroine is 
a marvel of analysis, and yet the story is profoundly interesting and 
diverting.- Charles Reade’s Peg Woffington, again, is of a different 
mould, but the story is written to paint the character of the woman as 
the author conceived it, or rather to show you all round the woman’s 
nature, as if she was a statue, and seeing thus her faults and foibles. 
you feel her human and give her your affection. This is the secret of 
Reade’s success in female character-drawing. The troubles encountered 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward’s heroines, again, are political or religious, 
Heroines there are, too, who fail in the struggle, such as Hall Caine’s 
women, Tess the martyr, Hetty Sorel, and a host of others. Many 
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readers prefer heroines of lighter calibre, the “ pretty and sensible” 
girls of Besant, Black, and others ; the witty, audacious, and fascinating 
women of Anthony Hope; the sweet, elusive creatures of Hardy’s 
earlier stories; the subtle American maids—the “‘ Howells and James 
young girls ”—or the piquante Creoles of G. W. Cable. Mr. Barrie is 
pioneer in yet another field of scope, for the heroine of his most 
popular books is an old woman. The list might be prolonged indefi- 
nitely, but we seem to have arrived at that happy stage when the 
species and divisions and sub-divisions of heroines defy classification, 
and it is to be hoped, for the sake of fiction, that they will always 
remain so. 


Harry A. Spurr. 
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FLOWER O’ THE CLOVE 





“Flower o’ the Clove. 
All the Latin I construe is Amo, I love.” 


HE Head-Master of Scarsdale School sat at his table in the study 
T window. 

To the boys he had been “Old Toby” for many years, but 
even their parents now admitted him to be an old man. His eye was 
not dim nor his natural force abated ;—he was as quick as ever to 
detect the culprit who ate nuts in class, or who brought no hymn-book 
to prayers, and those who had been lately summoned to unpleasant 
interviews in his study acknowledged that his arm had not lost 
strength. The under-masters found him as prompt and decided as in 
the days—(now fast reaching the dignity of an historical period)— 
when he began the reforms which were to change Scarsdale from an 
ordinary North-Country grammar-school into a school that could hold 
its own in the examination-room or the playing-field against almost 
any other in the kingdom. Parents sat in respectful silence while the 
deep calm voice sketched out a future for their boys, and left the study 
impressed with his marvellous vigour and energy. He himself was 
wont to boast that he had not once failed to appear at early call-over 
during the five-and-twenty years of his reign at Scarsdale. Neverthe- 
less, he was beginning to be conscious that, for some reason or other, 
he was not the man he had been. His head was apt to grow weary 
and confused—small vexations harassed him as they never did of old— 
his nights were broken and disturbed, and his food no longer tasted 
pleasant to him. The last must be the cook’s fault; she was not 
worthy to succeed poor old Hannah, who had been incapacitated from 
work by a stroke of paralysis on the night of the storm that blew all 
the slates off the chapel roof. How long ago was that storm? Last 
March? No—it must have been the year before—he could not 
remember. He would look in his diary—he must not allow himself 
to forget even such a trifle as this. 

The world was certainly degenerating. The masters were not what 
they used to be. Only that morning, he had found one of them in the 
cricket-field, surreptitiously testing a catapult which had been confis- 
cated from a lower boy. Another was talking of getting married, and 
the Head-Master considered it impossible for a man to give proper 
attention to his own family and to the boys as well. The boys, too, 
were degenerate, and their parents were getting very troublesome. 
Here was a father actually daring to request that his delicate son 
might be excused from football for the rest of the term ;—and here was 
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another—a Liverpool man—venturing to hint that in his opinion 
German and shorthand were better factors in a modern education than 
Latin verses and Greek plays. What was coming to the world? 

How beautiful the hills were in the evening light! To-morrow 
would be a half-holiday, and he would then have time to go out for a 
walk. It was long since he had climbed Winder, and the exercise 
might do away with the heavy, drowsy feeling that was creeping over 
him. If he were not so busy, he would go now and wander among 
the hills till nightfall, as he used to do when first he came to Scarsdale. 
Nonsense ; there was a great pile of exercises before him, and he must 
clear them off at once. But still the little clock on the mantelpiece 
ticked away the minutes, and still the Head-Master sat motionless, pen 
in hand. 

Who was that singing outside the window? No boy could have 
had the audacity to sing under the Head-Master’s study window, even 
if he had ventured into the garden. ‘“ Le parlate d@amor o cari fior !” 
It was her voice and her song. It had been just such an afternoon as 
this on which he had last seen her. He could see her again when he 
shut his eyes, although it was so many years ago that—Nay; when he 
looked up, she was still there. She had not knocked at the door— 
and no one opens a Head-Master’s door without knocking. She must 
have floated in through the open window. How foolish he was to be 
sitting in a draught so late in the evening ; it would certainly bring on 
his rheumatism. He must go and shut the window—but still the little 
clock ticked away the minutes, and still the- Head-Master sat where 
he was. 

Then she spoke. 

“‘T have come for you at last.” 

“Come for me?” It did not seem strange to the Head-Master 
that she was there, although he knew that five-and-thirty years had 
passed since he stood by her open grave. ‘Come for me? What do 
you want with me?” 

‘*‘T have come to help you finish your lessons.” 

“My lessons?” The Head-Master stared. ‘You can’t take 
my classes for me, dear—though you did know a little Greek and 
Latin.” 

“No, not the boys’ lessons—your own lessons. You have had to 
work at them by yourself, all these years—but you cannot finish them 
alone—and I have been allowed to come and help you. Let us go.” 

There was a clove-carnation at her throat—her favourite flower. 
Its fragrance seemed to fill the room, confusing the Head-Master’s 
brain, although he still tried to assert himself. 

“ No, not to-day. To-morrow is a half-holiday; I will go with you 
then, if Griffiths is well enough to take the Fifth Form Virgil.” - 

«To-morrow will be a whole holiday for us both.” 

“ But the boys?” 

She put her hand over his lips. 
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“The boys will not need you any more. Others will take your 
place and do your work. The day is over, and you must rest.” 

And to the Head-Master’s wearied eyes it seemed as if darkness 
were indeed falling around him. 

“‘Come, dear love.” 

“One moment—Barff Minor will be here presently ; I told him to 
write out six verbs and bring them to me before tea-time.” 

“Never mind about him; you will have to learn a new verb now.” 

“What is it?” he murmured drowsily. His eyes were closed now, 
and her arm was about his neck. 

“ Amo.” 

‘“‘ But I have known that ever since I was a child—amo, amavi.” 

“You must learn it again—and you cannot learn it in your study. 
Come with me.” 

She took his hand, and he followed. 


‘A stroke,” said the doctor. 

“ But wasn’t it queer,” said Barff Minor, who was describing what 
he had seen to a circle of envious friends, ‘‘ there was a clove-carnation 
lying on the table, just under his hand, and he had been writing 
something on a sheet of paper?” 

“Did you see what it was?” asked the chorus. 

“Well, of course I didn’t mean to look,” confessed Barff Minor, 
“but I couldn’t help seeing it. It was only amavimus, amamus, 
amabimus.” 

GABRIELLE FESTING, 











OUR LADY OF THE FOAM 


ER bidding echoes through the North. 
H South sets the breeze at Her behest. i 
Sun, storm, and cloud, they clarion forth 
Her call to farthest East and West. 


** My halls are decked, my banquets spread 
For each and all in their degree ; 

My welcome waits the gallant dead, 
The graveless dead of all the sea.” 


They come—they come. With voiceless lips 
She gives them greeting. Side by side 
Sit captains of a thousand ships, 
Grim lords of rebel wind and tide. 





And these are from the Baltic crag, 
And those from isles the corals breed, 

And some from derelicts that lag 
Within the dun Sargasso weed. 


Pr <1: 


The White North renders some. The main, 
Sun-swathed above the banks of pearl, 

Yields toll of all the valiant slain 
Who dared the fierce Atlantic swirl. 


They pledge Her all. The flagons brim. 
They seek Her face with eyes aglow, 

Then clash the tankards rim to rim, 
And drink “ Our Lady,” bending low. 





And She? Her lips are voiceless yet, 
But oh, Her eyes !—They tell, they tell 

Such secrets as the depths beget, { 
For those within the depths who dwell, 


The wealth, the wisdom, of the sea, 
That wondrous harvest those may reap 
In love, in fear, in mystery, 
Who love, who fear the outer deep. 


So sit the lords of countless ships, 
And learn of Her, the ever-wise, 
Our Lady of the voiceless lips— 
The voiceless lips—The speaking eyes. 
FRANK SAVILE. 























LETTERS FROM THE NORTH 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” “ LETTERS 
FROM MAJORCA,” ETC., ETC. 7 


ARE AMICE,—The steamer glided out of the darkness to 
C the lighted pier. Our night journey was over, but the vessel 

would presently go on her way, “passing from land to land.” 
Above the pier the Alexandra Hotel was illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns and coloured lamps, quite an object of splendour, a world 
enchanted, amidst the surrounding gloom. Beyond the pier the omni- 
bus waited; we all four entered, and were quickly driven through 
the long, tortuous, narrow street of Molde. 

““T was very hungry this afternoon,” said Countess Daneheim ; 
“now I am very sleepy. You see, Monsieur Karl, that after all I am 
very mortal, and must needs not be treated as an angel. It would be 
uncomfortable if there were so much distance between us.” 

Monsieur Karl laughed. 

“« My dear,” he said, “you raised a mortal to the skies, I drew an 
angel down. ‘The obligation is mutual; we stand on equal ground.” 

“Compliments in the small hours of the night,” laughed Madame. 
“T hope, Monsieur L., you are taking notes. Helena Kantlow is very 
romantic, and a prosy suitor would never win her hand.” 

“Then you reduce my chances to a mere shadow,” said L. mourn- 
fully. “I told you this afternoon you were weaving a romance destined 
to »”» 





“ Destined to failure?” interrupted Countess Daneheim. ‘“ You 
are wrong. I would not say a word to discourage you. In your heart 
of hearts you are as romantically inclined as Helena, and over and 
above that you have the seer’s gift. This will greatly attract her 
imagination. You know I have myself seen things in the crystal ball, 
and Helena is fascinated by the power and longs for it. But it will 
never come to her. Not a vestige of anything supernatural ever 
comes to those who seek it simply because they wish for it. Who ever 
heard of a ghost appearing at any one’s bidding ?” 

“We did our best to conjure up the ghost of St. Olaf in the Gud- 
brandsdal during our evening walk,” said L. ‘It was the very night 
and place for such a visitation, but he remained invisible. I ex- 
hausted all my cabalistic signs and will-power to no purpose.” 

“When you were at Einabu and near the little ancient cross,” said 
Madame. “We too thought of him, but it was broad daylight and 
VOL. LXXII. T 
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the subject of ghosts did not occur to us, That was one of the 
loveliest parts of that wonderful drive.” 

We now suddenly drew up before the Grand Hotel, partly lighted 
for the benefit of the expected travellers. The attentive manager, as 
full of energy as though it had been the small hours of the day, con- 
ducted us to our rooms, which happened to be all near each other. 

“Pleasant dreams, Monsieur L. I need not ask of what they 
will be—or of whom,” laughed Countess Daneheim, as they shook 
hands. “We are destined to become almost allied. Consult your 














MOLDE. 


oracle, and tell me to-morrow if your visions have not confirmed my 
prophecy.” 

But the next morning L. declared that neither visions nor dreams 
had come to him; he had slept the sound sleep of the just and the 
weary. 

I realised this morning the change that had come over Molde since 
my last visit to the charming and popular little place. If not the 
centre of Europe, as our Stueflaaten waitress had declared, it was 
certainly making an effort to be fashionable. There had been no 
GRAND HOTEL in those past days, but only the more humble and 
primitive but more picturesque A/exandra, facing the landing-stage. 
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In imagination I went back to those old times, the pleasant party 
assembled there, the many excursions we had taken together. In sub- 
sequent visits to Norway Molde had been neglected, but the place once 
seen can never be forgotten, and this morning, from the little garden 
in front, I looked long upon the marvellous, unchanged panorama. 
Ten long years and more since I last gazed upon it, and it seemed 
but as yesterday. ‘This view of the fjord is one of the loveliest and 
most remarkable in Norway, especially vivid and luminous in colouring. 
The water seems ever sleeping, and is distinguished by a certain ex- 














MOLDE (ALEXANDRA HOTEL IN THE BACKGROUND). 


quisite blue—the blue of the skies. Sleeping are the islands dotted 
about the fjord, soft and flowing in outline, and frequently surrounded 
by a purple haze. It is the very embodiment of a dream-world, and 
the few small white-winged boats that were sailing to and fro might 
be chartered with the angels of whom Countess Daneheim was so fond 
of talking. 

Molde is undoubtedly an earthly paradise, though this applies more 
especially to the fjord and its islands. To the left were the waters 
down which we had steamed last night in all that mysterious and 
profound darkness; to the right the fjord expanded and presently 
passed into the North Sea: the rockbound coast that in time leads 
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round to Bergen. Beyond these small islands long chains of moun- 
tains rose to the south and south-east, with peaked summits covered 
with snow: outlines that melted into the far-off blue sky and became 
another dream-world: for the brilliant morning sun had not yet dis- 
persed the purple haze hovering about the islands. It flashed upon 
the waters, which here are so peculiarly placid that to call them a 
painted ocean is scarcely a mere figure of speech. But when did 
painted waters ever equal these in beauty? And never had they ap- 
peared lovelier than on this occasion. 

“T could almost think this view surpasses all we have yet seen,” 
said L., whose face expressed untold depths of admiration. ‘The 
more one learns of Norway, the more one discovers that it is unlike 
any other country. Let us stay here for a week, and hire that steam 
yacht lying at anchor, and spend all our days and all our nights cruis- 
ing about these enchanted waters. What a dream-week it would be; 
never forgotten, if we lived to be a century old.” 

And when we came to inquire of the portier—that marvellous 
being of unlimited knowledge and boundless patience all the world 
over—we found that L.’s suggestion was quite possible. The steam 
yacht was to be had for a moderate consideration. Time alone 
failed us; and I think we both sighed as we thought of all the 
possibilities we had to renounce simply because the world would roll 
on too quickly. 

In the dining-room that morning a slight shock awaited L. The 
French Communists, like the Eastern slippers, had turned up again ! 

They had not been seen or heard of since that evening when, after 
steaming up the Invikfjord, we had parted company at Visnaes, and 
they disappeared to join the 150 excursionists from the Victoria 
dining in luxury at the hotel: a fact which had roused the fears of 
Mademoiselle into declaring that their own supper would consist of a 
petit rien entre deux plats; in other words, a Barmecide banquet. 

That seemed ages ago, so much had we seen and done since then ; 
but on entering the dining-room at Molde, there they sat, four of them, 
in a long black row, all their old characteristics shiningly conspicuous ; 
the somewhat dowdy sat-upon father and mother, the untidiness 
of the daughter, the rakishness—suggestive of unlimited cigarettes, 
petits verres, and frequent vigils—of the son. 

L. gave quite a start as he caught sight of his défes noires and 
took his seat as far from them as possible. We had one end of 
the table to ourselves. 

“The Eastern slippers were a mere joke to these people,” he 
said, as he ordered coffee and his favourite trout. “Who would have 
expected them to turn up here, when apparently they had made 
permanent tracks for the south?” 

But the arrival of coffee and trout soon gave a brighter colouring 
to life. It was a large room, and now that the season was compara- 
tively over, our long table was not half filled. Both men and women 
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waited upon us, but no longer in the costume of the country. When 
our breakfast was half over Count and Countess Daneheim appeared 
and took seats immediately facing us. 

“T hope you are refreshed,” said Madame to L., herself looking 
the impersonatior of beauty, and as fresh as a June rose. “ Now, tell 
me that your dreams and visions bore out my prophecy. I have done 
nothing but dream all night of you and Helena Kantlow and crystal 
balls. And when I woke this morning I dreamed that your marriage- 
bells were ringing. It was the bell of the hotel sounding a violent 
peal—perhaps for the servants’ breakfast, or something of that sort.” 

“Ts not that rather falling from the sublime to the ridiculous?” 
laughed L. ‘From wedding peals to the servants’ breakfast bell— 
there is the world between ! ” 

“It certainly gave me a slight shock,” said Madame; “ but I con- 
soled myself with the idea that it was the shadow of coming events. 
Now for your dreams and visions, Monsieur L.” 

“ Alas!” said L. “I told you that I was a prosy individual, with 
nothing romantic about me—— ” 

“And I told you that you were absolutely wrong, and were 
romantic jusgu’aux bouts des doigts,’ interruptec madame. ‘“ You 
are not going to tell me that you had no visions of the future ?” 

“From the moment my head touched the pillow to the moment 1 
awoke my mind is a blank,” laughed L. ‘TI have. an idea that 
prophetic visions only come to you about the midnight hour, when 
the old day dies and the new day is born, and we stand, as it were, on 
the confines of both worlds. No, Countess Daneheim, I have no 
visions to record.” 

“ Ah, well, it makes no difference,” returned Countess Daneheim 
with a woman’s philosophy. ‘My own visions were sufficient for 
both. I see your future as plainly as though I held in my hand the 
written scroll of your life.” 


“T hope it is a happy record?” said L. ‘ You make me almost 
nervous.” 
“For no reason,” returned Madame. ‘Who could be otherwise 


than in Elysium with so perfect a creature as Helena Kantlow ?” 

“You are taking too much for granted,” laughed L., yet looking 
in the seventh heaven. “ But if visions come to me after we have 
separated, I promise to let you know them.” 

“To change the subject,” said Count Daneheim, “ round which my 
wife hovers as a moth round a candle——” 

“Can you wonder?” interrupted Madame. “Is not romance 
woman’s world? And happy herself, does she not long and scheme 
to confer happiness on her sisters ?” 

“To change the subject,” said Count Daneheim, replying to his 
wife only by a look of adoration, “this Molde seems something of an 
earthly paradise. We have been looking upon the scene from our 
windows until we both fancied ourselves in a dream-world. After all, 
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we lost a great deal by coming down the fjord last night in the 
darkness.” 

““We also gained,” returned L. ‘The journey made a strong 
impression upon me. Though I do not remember to have had 
dreams or visions, my sleep seemed haunted by a sense of mystery. 
I was for ever sailing into the Unknown. Did you observe that little 
steam yacht on the water?” 

“Yes, and admired her; even wished she was ours for the time 
being.” 

“ Your wish can be more easily gratified than is always the case in 
life,” said L. “She may be yours for a consideration, for to-day or 
any number of days. I have just been suggesting that we should hire 
her for a week and cruise about the fjords and the islands, knowing 
all the time that if the sun will not go back ten degrees for us, I was 
proposing the impossible.” 

“A delightful suggestion and worth an effort. Who is it in one 
of your English novels that is always suggesting to somebody to make 
an effort ?” 

“A lady in ‘ Dombey & Son,’ if I am not mistaken,” replied L. ; 
“but I forget her name, unless it was Miss Stocks, Dickens’s books 
do not make a great impression upon me. I admit his genius, but 
am not altogether in touch with him.” 

** He is tremendously graphic,” said Count Daneheim, “ but paints 
a grotesque and almost obsolete type of society, as it appears to me. 
Of course, I am naturally not so well acquainted with England and the 
English as you are.” 

‘And yet you both speak English—and French also—as though 
you had spent years in those countries.” 

“Tt is partly the result of education,” said Count Daneheim; “ but 
we have both many friends amongst the English and the French. My 
wife has a great aptitude for languages, and I have specially directed 
my attention to them. It was necessary for the part I have to play in 
the future. I am very much with the king, and shall presently be 
absorbed in the diplomatic service. Perhaps one day find myself 
Swedish Minister at the Court of St. James— where I hope our 
acquaintance would become friendship.” 

“We are friends already,” cried the more impulsive, ever-charming 
lady. “To say we met yesterday for the first time is to state an 
absurdity. We have met in dreams and visions, and I have seen you 
in the crystal ball—must have done so. But, my dear Karl, and mon 
cher Monsieur L., is it absolutely impossible that we should all spend 
a week here, and cruise about in that alluring yacht? Think of it!” 

‘“There’s the rub,” cried L. ‘We must not think of it—as far as I 
am concerned: unless you can put the sun back ten degrees.” 

“It would be paradise,” said Madame. “ Four kindred spirits 
cruising about for a whole week amidst such scenery as only Norway 
can produce ; glorious sunshine overhead; dancing and flashing waters ; 
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hills and islands sleeping in a purple haze; the hours running in 
golden sands. A dream-world.” 

“ And, alas, a dream-wish,” returned L. mournfully. “ But you draw 
such a picture, Countess Daneheim, and throw temptation so strongly 
before me, that I could almost yield in spite of fatal consequences.” 

“ And listen,” said Madame, in a tragic whisper, almost wickedly, 
her eyes flashing, her whole expression animated, her face quite start- 
lingly beautiful: “ I would telephone to Toftemoen for Helena and her 
mother to join us. They would obey me, for their time is their own. 
In two days they would be here—and you would be in paradise.” 

















ON THE WAY TO AALESUND. 


“T am lost, I am lost!” cried L. in distress real or assumed. 
“‘How could mortal man resist this last effort and appeal? I am 
undone.” 

“ But at the critical moment comes the rescue—as in the novel- 
world,” laughed Count Daneheim. “In this instance I am your 
guardian angel. We could not spend a week here any more than 
you. To-morrow morning’s boat carries us away bon gré, mal gré. We 
go down the Cattegat to Copenhagen, where we have a Royal command 
to spend two days at the palace, and can only manage to reach it just 
in time. After that we go on to Germany where our relatives, the von 
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Schwartzenbergs, await us. But why not have one day on the fjord? 
Your homely proverb says that half a loaf is better than no bread, and 
it is a very true one.’ 

So it came to pass that presently we found ourselves cruising about 
those magic waters, going round the long, low islands, so beautiful in 
their verdure, the colour of the rocks, their rainbow atmosphere. We 
cruised up towards Naes, and saw by day what we had imagined 
by night: and reality and imagination were not so widely different. 
All the mystery of darkness had departed, and in place of it we had 
clear outlines and minute detail. Here and there another channel 
opened up into the land and became another fjord. Wild birds 
perched on small holms jutting out of the water and felt themselves 
in a safe element. Mountains of curious form and shape stood in 
every direction, and we zigzagged about the winding channels in a 
manner that brought about constant surprises, an ever-changing scene. 
Now the heights rose bare, frowning and perpendicular, now gently 
sloped away, making room for miniature villages or solitary farm- 
houses surrounded by fields cultivated literally by the sweat of the 
brow, and too often for a very poor return. But the Norwegian is 
thankful for small mercies, and you never hear him complain. In 
that respect he is a race apart, and a race above the rest of mankind. 

We were able to steam very close to the shore, and occasionally 
passed small groups of men and women, working at their daily round ; 
the women wearing a bright-coloured, cotton handkerchief round 
their heads; the men with large hats, standing in their shirt sleeves, 
sharpening a scythe, so that the pleasant sound, so suggestive of 
fields and harvest and rustic life, came to us distinctly through the 
clear still air. They would stand and look at us with every token of 
interest, and some would cry out a word that L. declared sounded for 
all the world like Kodak, as though petitioning to be photographed, 
but which, as L. very well knew, was only their daily salutation of Godag. 

It was a unique experience ; a red-letter day in one’s life, to which 
our new-found friends contributed no little of the charm. 

None could be long in the society of Countess Daneheim without 
falling under the spell of her fascination. Apart from her light and 
airy but often brilliant conversation, she possessed in an unusual 
degree the gift of sympathy and responsiveness; and only those who 
have lived with beings so favoured know its value, and what it- means 
to come into daily contact with those who possess it not. It is by no 
means universal. 

If Count Daneheim was less impulsive, he was not less sympathetic, 
and his calmer nature, his deeper and more solid qualities, acted as an 
excellent foil to his wife’s delightful temperament. They were a per- 
fectly matched pair, and with youth, health and mutual affection, a 
distinguished position and a considerable portion of this world’s good 
things in their favour, it was difficult to see how life and the world to 
them could be anything but an earthly paradise. 
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Yet lives there the being on earth, with soul above a village plough- 
man, who has not some secret source of sorrow or anxiety, at least 
sufficient to slightly tarnish the fair mirror of existence: a secret cup- 
board holding a skeleton just large enough to cause him to keep 
the door well locked ? There may be men and women so favoured, but 
they are few and far between. 

The hotel chef had prepared a refined luncheon which had been 
taken on board in a hamper, and we landed on a small uninhabited 
island, where, under the shade of the trees, the men placed the 
basket and retired, and Countess Daneheim spread its dainties with 
her own fair hands. 

The yacht stood off a little from the shore, and everything suggested 
intense peace and repose. Not a breath of air stirred the leaves or 
ruffled the surface of the water, and the only sound to be heard was 
the murmur of our voices ; the silvery laughter of Countess Daneheim 
or L.’s deeper tones, as they threw witty and pointed sallies at each 
other. 

Then a spirit lamp was lighted, and presently Madame, again with 
her own fair hands, served us with exquisite coffee, and Chartreuse 
that had come straight from that far-off monastery in the Dauphiné 
Alps: that mournful pile where silence seldom broken reigns amidst 
the snow-clad mountains, and the monks go through their endless 
penances and their midnight masses, all that pitiful daily round, yet 
dreaming in the solitude of their cells of the world they have lost. 

“Do you not think I am qualifying for an excellent femme de 
ménage ?” said Countess Duneheim, with her brilliant smile and 
expression, as she handed her husband his coffee. 

“Tt is only great minds that unbend,” he replied. ‘We might be 
Robinson Crusoes cast on a desert island. Really, I should not mind 
if this existence could last for ever,” he laughed, helping himself to 
Chartreuse liberally in a wine-glass. 

“Under such conditions, I don’t think any one would pity you,” 
said Madame. “If Robinson Crusoe had been assailed by these 
temptations, he would have relapsed into a self-indulgent mortal, 
incapable of keeping that remarkable diary. But I myself feel as if I 
had eaten the lotus flower and passed into a dream existence.” 

We all felt it in the same degree. And no wonder. A glamour 
of beauty surrounded us. The small island on which we had landed 
seemed to have risen from the depths for our especial benefit, and 
would disappear when we needed it no longer. All around stretched 
the calm, clear, blue waters of the fjord, sparkling under the burning 
sun. A wealth of sunshine filled the air, so bright and brilliant that 
we absolutely felt and saw the liquid ether, or fancied we did so, 
and breathed a rainbow-coloured atmosphere. 

It was a perfect scene of still life. Not a sound disturbed our 
repose; not a murmur came from the trees; not a bird fluttered. 
Above us was the serene sky, unbroken by a cloud, the glowing sun 
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slowly travelling onwards. In the far distance was the mainland 
with its towering hills, their long-drawn outlines clear-cut against 
that wonderful background of serene blue. Just above the water, 
under the shadow of those hills, reposed Molde, most romantically 
placed, perhaps, of all Norwegian towns. So far off were we, that the 
gabled houses could only be discerned as so many points in the land- 
scape, above which hovered the thin purple smoke of wood and peat 
and coal, rising like incense towards heaven. 

Again on the other side, afar off, our little yacht the only moving 
object between, stretched that splendid panorama of mountains with 
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their innumerable peaks, hollows and patches of white snow, which 
had all but disappeared under the burning sun. ‘This morning, 
veiled in a slight golden haze, they looked ethereal and insubstantial ; 
dream mountains that presently would dissolve into thin air. Amidst 
it all, dominating as it were the whole scene, the central point of 
atiraction, was the radiant, expressive face of Countess Daneheim, 
full of sparkle, full of life and animation, showing every change of 
thought and emotion. 

So the morning passed into afternoon, and the afternoon wore on 
to evening; the sun travelled westward, the hills fell into shadow, 
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and a rosy light flushed their summits. Thin, gossamer veils of vaporous 
cloud found their way into the sky, soft, fleecy, and transparent as 
angels’ wings, a delicate rose colour adding to all the gorgeousness 
of the world. 

“T shall never forget this day’s charm,” said Countess Daneheim, 
as L. sprang to ferra firma, and helped her to land more gracefully. 
“Tt has been one of those perfect days that only come into one’s life 
every now and then; rare favours granted by Heaven; foretastes of 
paradise. I am almost glad we cannot repeat it to-morrow; it could 
never be so perfect as this ; two such days and experiences could never 
succeed each other. As it is, we shall have this unbroken, unalloyed 
recollection to look back upon through life.” 

“My dear Elizabeth, you are quite sentimental,” laughed Count 
Daneheim. “It has been truly a rare experience and a perfect day, 
yet are you not by your imagination almost gilding the rainbow ?” 

“Such a day as this does actually gild the rainbow,” returned 
Madame. “It is no mere figure of speech. One sees nature as the 
English Turner painted her. He knew what nature was capable of, 
and he alone of all painters has reproduced her in all her gorgeous 
splendour. Monsieur L., the world will never see another Turner.” 

“T am quite of your opinion,” replied L. “For me he is the 
greatest painter that ever lived, as a reproducer of nature, and can no 
more be imitated or equalled than Shakespeare amongst writers.” 

“Ah, your great Shakespeare, and Italy’s great Dante—shadowy 
figures in the world of men,” said Countess Daneheim ; “ who have left 
nothing behind them but an intangible personality ; of whom little or 
nothing is known; who came mysteriously and mysteriously departed, 
leaving their mysteriously great works behind them: Shakespeare for 
strength, Dante for refinement.” 

A little later, as we sat in front of the hotel waiting for dinner, the 
sun sank and set in a golden molten glow, and gorgeous colours of 
every hue soon filled the sky. The waters of the fjord took up the 
reflection, and again we seemed steeped in a rainbow atmosphere. 
Silence had fallen upon us; mind and thought could alone realise 
a scene appealing so directly to soul and spirit; words were useless. 
Amidst it all the prosy dinner bell rang out, breaking the spell, and 
bringing us back to earth with a sense of disillusion. 

“Tt is as well,” said Countess Daneheim, as she rose, the very em- 
bodiment of grace and beauty, and took her husband’s offeredarm. “I 
was fast falling into a sentimental strain, and I do not like sentiment. 
It is emotion diluted with weakness, and I am not weak.” 

“ Unless from want of food,” laughed her husband. “ You told me 
yesterday that you were not an angel—a fact I am permitted to doubt. 
But if you are mortal, as your luncheon was a mere butterfly’s wing 
and crystallised violets, it is time you repaired the ravages of exhausted 
nature.” 

“My dear Karl, you have certainly brought me down to something 
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very much below an angel,” laughed madame. ‘“ The ravages of nature! 
I shall expect to find myself looking old and wrinkled, haggard and 
toothless; for the ravages of nature must mean the effects of time. 
Now I am feeling in my first youth, and cannot even imagine myself 
growing old.” 

“Youth never can do so, my dear Elizabeth ; but to you perpetual 
youth has been granted. You will be young at seventy.” 

“Seventy !” cried Countess Daneheim, with a very pretty air of 
horror ; “shall I ever be seventy? Can you imagine me seventy? 
The very suggestion is terrible.” 

“My dear,” returned her husband laughing, “ you will never be 
seventy ; for you the sun will stand still, and you will remain three-and- 
twenty for ever.” 

** 4 la bonne heure!” laughed the lady. “ Now I can dine with a 
quiet mind, and set what you call the ravages of nature at defiance.” 

We entered the dining-room, and sat, as we had sat at break- 
fast, facing each other ; and again had that end of the table nearest the 
balcony and the waters of the fjord flushed with the splendours of the 
afterglow, comfortably to ourselves. 

But seldom in Molde is this possible ; never in the height of the 
season. Molde is the great rallying-point of the north ; the centre of 
attraction for all those excursions that lie in this extensive region, 
both without and within the Arctic circle. During the summer months 
it is crowded to excess ; rooms are only to be had if previously retained. 
The very repose of those exquisite waters and far-off sleeping mountains 
is destroyed by the ubiquity of tourists rushing to and fro through 
the narrow streets; men and women of all nations ; with no poetry in 
their souls and no love of nature in their hearts ; their minds filled with 
a restless desire to do nothing but kill time by perpetual motion. 

Then Molde loses much of its charm. If to-morrow carries off this 
crowd, to-morrow also brings one equally large to tread in its footsteps. 

Even whilst we were there at this advanced period of the year, a 
boatful of people landed for a few hours and ran about the town ina 
wild way, darting hither and thither like human snipe, curious and 
nondescript as to dress and appearance ; talking with loud tones and 
laughter ; peering into all the shops, and buying up all the fruit for 
immediate open-air consumption ; murdering the Queen’s English in a 
manner that seemed almost impossible. 

During this season Norway is becoming a prey to such inroads of 
the Philistines. It is to be regretted, for Norway is not adapted to 
crowds. Locomotion is slow and restricted; you cannot get away 
from them. Whether they are Superior Polytechnics or Inferior 
Mutual-Improvement Travellers, they are equally objectionable, and 
should confine themselves to countries where the railway offers easy 
facility for getting rapidly over the ground The charms of Norway 
are of a nature that cannot appeal to them. Their idea of ‘a good 
time” is the number of miles they register, not the quality of the hills 
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and valleys, not the calm repose of matchless fjords or the flashing 
tracks of mountain streams. As for studying the character of the 
people or taking delight in their primitive and manly simplicity, that, 
of course, never enters into their imagination. 

The hotels are lending themselves more and more to these inroads, 
offering special arrangements that leave them a mere fraction of 
profit for all their trouble in entertaining a crowd that comes down 
upon them like an avalanche and disappears like a whirlwind, and 
sometimes leaves behind it very much the effect of both visitations. 
They are short-sighted and are making a mistake, for by-and-by it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to travel in this rare land of the 
North. 

The next morning came and with it the departure of our friends the 
Daneheims ; we were remaining until the following day. 

** All night long my dreams were haunted by visions of paradise,” 
said Madame, as we walked with them to the boat. “I was for ever 
sailing on a sea of glass. Birds of paradise flew through the air and 
perched on trees that bore the most delicious fruits. Peacocks with 
gorgeous tails outspread strutted on endless lawns green and velvety. 
And through this Eden wandered two beings in shining light.” 

“Yourself and Count Daneheim, of course,” said L. “ Fitting 
beings for such an Araby the Blest.” 

“No,” laughed Countess Daneheim ; “it was not myself and Karl. 
It was you and Helena, Monsieur L. And you wandered about like 
another Petrarch and Laura in the woods and groves of Vaucluse, only 
your romance ended happily; not as theirs. You are no Petrarch to 
waste your affection on the desert air.” 

“Whilst writing sonnets is equally out of my line,” laughed L. 
“Countess Daneheim, we feel it a true sorrow to part from you both.” 

“ And we fully return the compliment,” returned Madame. “If it 
were not for the inevitable, I would not leave this morning. That 
exquisite dream of mine has in no way dimmed the charm and 
recollection of yesterday. If ever mortals on earth were in paradise, 
we were throughout those glorious hours. And now we must look 
forward to winter and Stockholm ; when, Monsieur L.,” as she looked 
at him slyly, yet with intense earnestness, ‘ two people at least will be 
in paradise.” 

L. flushed to the roots of his hair. ‘Countess Daneheim, for all 
you know you are cruelly kind; filling me with dreams and buoying 
me up with hopes destined never to be fulfilled.” 

‘“‘ Nay,” she returned ; “ you know that I also am somewhat of a seer. 
It is borne in upon me that my wish will come to pass. Be sure I 
shall pave the way—discreetly and with tact,” she laughed. ‘TI shall 
not show my hand as plainly as I have shown it to you. Indirect 
hints and glowing descriptions carefully administered will bear their 
inevitable fruit. I will not say Farewell, but 4 rivederci.” 

They were our last words. Presently the boat went sailing into the 
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west, and passed out of the fjord into the broader waters leading to 
other lands. We turned, and thought Molde empty and deserted. 
With the Daneheims half its charm had disappeared. 

And yet its charms are very real. I have already said that it is one 
of the most romantically placed towns in Norway, reposing on its 
green slopes rising above the fjord, backed by yet larger and higher 
hills, rougher and more barren, and standing out in fine contrast 
one with another. Though the latitude of Molde is 3° north of St. 
Petersburg, it is so sheltered from the cold winds and storms of winter 
—and of summer too, for that matter—that its vegetation is abundant. 
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Flowers are found in profusion, and the air is scented with them and 
with honeysuckle and other creepers, as you walk along the roads. 
Trees also abound: the pine sheds its scented cones, the birch and 
horse-chestnut spread their branches ; the lime throws out its perfume 
with the sombre fir; the white leaves of the mountain ash glisten 
in the sunshine and flutter in the breeze; whilst cherry-trees laden 
with rich red fruit in their season are found in every orchard, their 
branches drooping with the weight of harvest. 

Molde consists very much of one long street, broken and straggling, 
its lowest houses washed by the waters of the fjord. Not a few of 
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these are warehouses, and in many an inlet between them you may 
see a picturesque barge or small steamer, loading or unloading 
merchandise. Everything is very quiet and orderly, and it all seems 
more like playing at work than work itself: a sort of lotus-eating 
existence, very pleasant to contemplate, but not especially profitable to 
the work-a-day dreamers. 

On a country road outside Molde, where flowers bloomed and trees 
waved their branches, we came to a sanatorium: a large building with 
extensive grounds, devoted to the new open-air cure for consumption. 
Large balconies were fitted up as open-air cubicles, sheltered only by 
the thinnest of red cotton curtains. Where there were rooms the 
window sashes had been removed, so that the spaces stared at you like 
great blank sightless eyes. In the pleasant grounds the patients 
might be seen in all directions, both men and women; reading, 
working, playing quiet games of draughts and chess; some reclining 
full length on invalid chairs, others sitting up. 

There were two classes of patients: those who paid and those who 
did not pay. Sheltering trees and shrubs, and the undulations of 
the grounds divided them into two distinct parties. Some of the 
patients looked very far gone. All they cared to do, all they had 
strength for, was to lie wrapped up on their long chairs and gaze and 
gaze from hour to hour at that far-off sky, whose mysteries perhaps 
would soon open to them. And it looked so pure and bright and 
ethereal, so clear and radiant and transparent, that if there were any 
spirits about to wing their flight beyond that blue veil, one could feel 
no pity for them. 

It was an ideal spot, a perfect home, in which either to recover 
health and strength or to launch forth into the endless regions of 
freedom and eternity. 

Probably many of them do recover. There is much of this disease 
in Norway, born of poor food, of heredity, of carelessness in rainy 
weather ; whilst in some parts of the country the almost constant use 
of fish is productive of other and yet more terrible maladies. 

“We are all happy and well cared for,” said one we spoke to; 
for the gates were open and entrance was almost invited. He was a 
young man with a pale, refined face, and clear, sparkling blue eyes 
almost indicative of the fire ever burning within: one of those reclin- 
ing at full length and doing nothing. ‘This was one of the paying 
patients, and he spoke good English, after the manner of the respect- 
able classes in Norway, and he was well dressed. 

“* Have you been here long?” asked L. 

*‘ Just six weeks,” was the reply. 

‘“‘ And are you better than when you arrived ?” 

“You would not know me again,” said the invalid, devoutly 
clasping his thin white hands. ‘When I came here I thought a 
few weeks or even days would end it all; and I was so weak and 
ill that I scarcely minded one way or the other. Compared with 
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that time I am now a tower of strength: so much improved that 
I feel I am going to get well and go back to my place in the world. 
Everything is done to restore health, and the poor patients are equally 
well treated. Our food is excellent and abundant, the only fault being 
that we have too much of it; whilst the doctors are kindness itself, 
working night and day where it is necessary. When I came here I 
could not walk without the help of some one’s arm; now I walk quite 
well alone ; can go up to the house without fatigue and without losing 
my breath, and return to my chair if I wish to do so.” 

** Do you sleep in the open air?” asked L. 

“ Practically I do. That is my room,” pointing to a corner in the 
building. ‘It isa small room, but you see the aperture is large, and 
there is no window. Though the wind blow and the rain beat in, I 
must breathe it all. And I never take cold, and I never feel cold. It 
is summer yet, but we have had sharp nights and much rain since I 
first came here.” 

We left him lying in his long chair, a brown rug wrapped round 
him, looking up in to our faces, gazing at the far-off sky; left him to 
grow gradually strong and well, and go back into the world and take 
up the battle of life. 

Steamers arrived and departed during the quiet day, exchanging 
passengers, ruffling the calm waters. To meet one of them a group of 
nurses came down, accompanying a patient who had evidently recovered 
health and strength at the Sanatorium. One of the nurses went with 
her: one of those energetic women who never spare themselves, and 
go on until one day the watch-spring suddenly runs down and the 
works come to a standstill. So she had been given a month’s 
holiday, and was to spend it near Trondhjem, in the home of the 
patient she had helped to cure. 

The day was an interregnum of idleness. Satisfied with yesterday’s 
experience, we did not go on the water: nothing should interfere with 
the charm of that unique recollection. But we missed our friends, 
and there was no one left whose acquaintance we cared to make. 
The French Communists had departed in the same vessel as the 
Daneheims, much to L.’s relief. 

“They had rooms immediately under me,” he had remarked at 
breakfast, “and until midnight I had no chance of sleep. Their loud 
French voices never ceased. You might have thought they were all 
violently quarrelling, fighting, assassinating, only that every now and 
then a peal of shrill, half-insane laughter rang through the room. Once 
I knocked on the floor, and what do you think happened? One of 
them shouted ‘ Jonnerre !’ and the noise went on more than ever.” 

“They look like departing,” I said, glancing at them as they sat 
towards the other end of the table. The mother had appeared in 
an old black bonnet, the daughter in an enormous mushroom hat. 

“Why, yes,” said L., “ they certainly do look more or less packed up. 
I devoutly hope it may be so, and that a quiet night is in store for me.” 
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Thus when a black procession of four had gone before us to the 
boat, we saw it without shock or surprise. 

Another discovery we had made that morning at breakfast: that 
Molde was famous for its home-made marmalade; such marmalade 
as we had never met with before, never since. 

“Olympian food,” said L., helping himself for the third time. 
“Fancy Norway teaching us to make marmalade! England and 
Scotland never equalled this. I wonder whether the present chef 
made it, and could be bribed into giving us the receipt ?” 

The amusing part was that the foreigners at table, not quite knowing 
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what to make of it, treating it as a confection to be eaten separately, 
took up the rings of orange peel with the end of a knife, and so 
gracefully transferred them to their mouths. We long remembered 
the Molde marmalade, but met with it nowhere else. 

Again the sun went down gloriously, flushing earth, sky and fjord 
in colours soft and brilliant. Night fell and the stars came out, 
but there was a lingering light in the west that would remain until the 
dawn came to greet it. The year was not yet old enough for that 
utter darkness which distinguishes the Arctic winter. 

We took a long walk down the road we had seen earlier in the day. 
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Chestnuts and limes were asleep, but their shadowy, mysterious forms 
were dimly outlined against the dark sky. Close at hand were the 
waters of the fjord. The invalids were no longer in the grounds of 
the Sanatorium ; but light streamed from many an open window. On 
passing it an hour later, all lights were out: the little community had 
gone to its rest. 

The next morning brought our own departure; farewell to Molde 
and all its charms. 7 

* Including this matchless marmalade,” said L. at breakfast. ‘ Don’t 
you think we might have a consignment of it shipped over to England 
—Jjust as we did last year with the multebaer ?” 

But that memorable event had not been altogether successful: the 
game had hardly been worth the candle. On arriving at Christiania 
the day before departing for England, L. had insisted on ordering a 
barrel of multebaer to be despatched by the boat following our own. 
“Cream,” he explained, “can be had at home—cream is the same all 
the world over ; but only in Norway do we find multebaer.” 

It arrived in due time, but the fruit had not improved on the 
voyage, and what with the cost of the barrel, the freight of the vessel, 
and the extravagant railway charges, we found we had paid dearly 
for a doubtful luxury. It was not an encouragement to do like- 
wise by the marmalade, and we took our departure without this fresh 
consignment. 

Once more, and for the last time, we walked through the long, 
tortuous street of Molde to our steamer. Above the pier was the 
well-kept garden of the Alexandra Hotel, flaming with gorgeous 
flowers. The hotel itself, white and cheerful and decorated with flags, 
was a most enlivening object to speed us on our way. 

Again there was brilliant sunshine, a cloudless sky, and as the 
vessel steamed westward, we thought we had seldom seen a more 
romantic vision. The waters of the fjord, with their strange, 
intense blue, flashed and quivered in the sunlight. Far off, that 
wonderful chain of mountains, was a dream-world vanishing into the 
sky. Molde, reposing on its green slopes, also gradually faded away 
in the distance, and in its turn became little more than a recollection 
and a dream. 

We passed down the coast into wider waters. Our steamer was to 
call at Aalesund and remain there six hours; we should have time 
to land and make acquaintance with a place never yet seen. The 
journey itself was delightful, as it ever is on this west coast of Norway. 
You are for ever cruising amidst rocks and islands; high rocks more 
or less separate you from the outer sea; so much so, that however 
rough that sea may be, you are sure of a smooth passage from Bergen 
to within a short distance of the North Cape. 

The charm of that voyage is not to be exaggerated, whilst its health- 
restoring properties are invaluable. If you take a Norwegian mail- 
steamer from Bergen to the North Cape or Vadso and back, you may 
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spend the best part of three weeks in a delightful existence; calling 
at numberless towns and islands; revelling in all the beauties of the 
rock-bound coast; making acquaintance with its places and people; 
paying a flying visit to the Lapps; spending half a day here, a 
whole day there, the hours on ¢erra firma forming an agreeable break 
in the monotony of deck life. 

Later on, and well within the Arctic Circle, the steamer crosses to 
the Lofotens: those wonderful mountains that, with their jagged and 
rugged peaks, stand alone in the world. Many a lovely spot will be 
toned down by the horrible smell of dried and salted fish, and in 
many a small settlement the inhabitants will show too plainly that 
fish, salt or fresh, has been too much the mainstay of their exist- 
ence. But these are small drawbacks to a journey that is a succession 
of wonderful scenes and changes. ‘Take it for all in all, there is no 
voyage to equal in interest that of a journey to the North Cape: 
where also, at the right season, you may have the midnight sun 
thrown in. 

To-day our journey was southwards; the North Cape and all its 
charms lay behind us. Great walls of rock towered on our right; 
innumerable rocky islands rising here and there out of the blue 
flashing water were marvels of colouring. It was indeed a perfect 
dream of gorgeous tints. Again and again we seemed surrounded 
by a rainbow atmosphere, the sea flashing jewels and the air full 
of light. 

These brilliant days on the Norwegian coast resemble nothing else 
on earth—I had almost said nothing earthly—and we certainly for the 
time being are in an enchanted world: a dream-world as true and 
vivid as it is possible to conceive. 

So, steaming through this dreamland, we at last approached 
Aalesund. 

I had never landed at Aalesund, never seen the port since my last 
visit to the North Cape, when in returning I had parted here with my 
travelling friend and companion, Baron von S He had left the 
steamer at Aalesund to cross the wonderful Josterdals Glacier ; whilst 
I, continuing the voyage as far as Bergen, had seen him no more. 
That was years ago; but this morning, as we approached, all the 
picturesque outlines of Aalesund gradually opened up with strange 
familiarity. 

The town, of modern creation, lies chiefly on two islands, and 
seems composed of many small hills and inlets, giving Aalesund a 
very distinct character of its own. On approaching, one notes at 
once that for Norway it is a busy place; the harbour full of shipping, 
the quays lined with bales and boxes: a great centre for the fishing 
trade, returning many million kroner every year. ‘The rivers are full of 
salmon, and the walks are charming. 

We landed on the sunny quay, and found our way to the Scandi- 
navie, supposed to be the better of Aalesund’s two hotels, yet leaving 
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much to be desired; its charges unreasonable, the food indifferent 
and roughly served. Hence a sojourn in Aalesund is difficult to put 
up with. 

Our six or seven hours, however, passed very pleasantly in this 
strange, irregular, but prosperous town, bright by reason of its situa- 
tion, and that from all points, and especially from the heights, one 
obtained views of the flashing water; the lively harbour with its 
numerous vessels, all their flags flying and fluttering in the wind; the 
busy life of the quays, which made us feel that we had lately been 
travelling in a dream-world, and had returned to realities where hard 
work and Black Mondays were the rule of life. 

In the inner harbour, stretching far up the town and lying almost 
in the shadow of the hills, all vessels are safe, no matter how fiercely 
the winter tempest beats and the wintry winds blow. Strangely 
picturesque were the old-fashioned wooden warehouses, with their 
irregular windows and enormous dormer roofs, with their conspicuous 
pulleys for drawing up bales and barrels. 

On a height considerably above the town we sat and commanded 
the whole glorious scene; the blue sea surrounding us, many small 
islands rising like oases in this desert of waters. On one side a bark 
approached with all her sails set, white and beautiful against the blue 
sky; gliding so gently in the almost perfect calm that she seemed 
motionless ; life on board the sleepy, dreamy existence of Lotus-land. 
From an opposite direction approached a fiery steamer throbbing with 
life and energy, beating the waters, leaving a long trail of smoke behind 
her; no lotus existence here. 

Afar off the grand range of the Langefjeld Mountains stretched to 
the south-east, overshadowing the Stavanger Fjord. 

Aalesund, with all its hills and undulations, lay at our feet; her 
various groups of painted gabled houses looking like so many toy 
settlements, that, decorated with every colour of the rainbow, made the 
scene singularly interesting. But the town was quiet, the streets almost 
deserted. Only on the quays bordering the harbour was anything 
like busy life and movement to be found. 

The harbour stretched out great arms to the sea, almost meeting at 
the entrance. Many steamers daily go in and out; and those too 
large to enter have their bales conveyed to them in rough brown 
barges, useful but devoid of beauty. 

From our elevation it was a very peaceful scene, the hills and the 
town full of charming outlines. Separated by a very little distance 
was the mainland, crowded with magnificent features and historically 
interesting, since from here sprang Gangr Hrolf or Rollo the Walker, 
who conquered Normandy and founded the Duchy, from whom 
sprang William I. of England. Rollo was said to be so tall and 
heavy that no Norwegian horse could carry him: a very conceiv- 
able fact if they were no larger in those days than in these. The 
whole neighbourhood, intimately associated with the times and stories 
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of the Vikings, is the home of endless legends. Not four miles 
distant is the ancient church of Borgund, dating back to the eleventh 
century, lying in its glorious valley, all its quaint and curious carving 
standing out in strong contrast with the surrounding hills. Of the 
town that existed in the Middle Ages not a trace remains. 

- “So after all, we of England have some Scandinavian blood in our 
veins,” said L., as we sat on the height and surveyed the wonderful 
scene at our leisure, whilst going over many of the legends and histori- 
cal associations. ‘ That mixture of Norman and Norwegian is good, 
and ought to be capable of great things. What was it the founder of 
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the great Dutch house we know of said? His mother,was a Yorkshire 
woman, and his father was a Dutchman, and the combination ought to 
be a match for the devil himself. That is saying a good deal, but the 
Norman and Norwegian ought to be quite equal to the Dutchman. 
One likes to feel that our remote ancestors came from such a spot as 
this. It is pure and wholesome, in which, one would imagine, no bad 
thing could lurk.” 

««« The trail of the Serpent is over it all,’ ”” I quoted. 

“ Tmpossible,” returned L. ‘ The Serpent got tired before he 
reached Norway and turned back again. Evil could never flourish here.” 
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It certainly was difficult to imagine that wickedness could find any 
foothold amidst all these wonders of land and water, mountains and 
blue sky. 

Later in the afternoon we found ourselves in the park laid out 
for the benefit of the town by the enterprising merchants of Aalesund. 
A small restaurant had been built in the form of a tower, with an 
upper platform, where we took our seats, drank excellent coffee and 
contemplated the view ; the harbour and sea stretched out before us, 
the waving trees and green undulations of the park at our feet. 
We had it all to ourselves until presently a man came up also for 
coffee, and took his seat at a little distance. At first we supposed 
him a superior mechanic or something of that sort, but looking more 
closely there was a certain nobility of expression and expansion of 
brow that lifted him far above the common herd; and when he began 
shyly to speak to us in very good English he told us he was a mer- 
chant, had a large business, and was always at work. His voice was 
soft and musical, and he was a man evidently of great natural intelli- 
gence, given to thinking for himself. Listening to our remarks upon 
the. beauty of the scenery, he appreciated our admiration and gave us 
the benefit of his experience. 

“ T know much of Norway,” he said ; “above all, her seaports great 
and small, but none to my thinking equal Aalesund.” 

“Tt may always have been your home, and that would predispose 
you in its favour,” returned L. 

“My home for years at any rate, sir,” said the merchant ; “and not 
only mine, but that of my ancestors. I belong to one of the oldest 
families in Norway, but the very oldest, you are aware, are only 
peasants, so to say. Farmers who live on their own small proper- 
ties and fail to understand that they are not the equal of kings.” 

“Can you trace your own pedigree very far back?” asked L. “I 
am interested in antiquity, whether it concerns people or places. Only 
an hour ago we were talking of Gangr Hrolf, and the days of the 
Vikings, all the historical interest and wonderful legends that seem to 
have risen up like a mighty atmosphere enveloping all this country.” 

“You will think it strange, perhaps impossible,” said our Nor- 
wegian, “ but I and mine claim to be descended from the very Gangr 
Hrolf you have just mentioned ; that giant who went forth to conquer 
far-off Normandy, made himself a name, and founded a race. It may 
or it may not be true, but the tradition has been amongst us for 
centuries, handed down from father to son from times that are lost 
in obscurity ; and we believe it, as one believes in the faith instilled 
into us from our earliest years.” 

“JT daresay it has stood you in good stead, that belief in your 
kinship to Hrolf,” said L.; “inspiring you with energy to build up 
a business and make a fortune.” 

The man smiled, and in spite of the modesty with which he spoke, 
there was a certain quiet self-confidence in his expression. 
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“We are none of us very rich in Norway, as you know, and my 
people have not been better off than others,” he remarked. ‘ My 
fathers for generations have been simple peasant proprietors; but 
when I was a boy of fifteen—I am now thirty-five—chance, or Provi- 
dence, brought me to Aalesund, and here I determined to remain. I 
saw from the first the sleepiness of our rural life, the possibilities of 
this. Fortune has been kind to me. I have left no stone unturned, 
it is true; have been diligent and wakeful; but everything has gone 
well under my hand. Now I have one of the best businesses in 
Aalesund, and, for a Norwegian, am almost rich.” 

“ That is all due to Gangr Hrolf, who taught you tenacity of pur- 
pose,” laughed L, ‘You overcome difficulties as he conquered small 
worlds.” 

“The influence has been long dormant,” returned the Norwegian 
smiling. “If, like certain drugs, it is cumulative, I ought to have 
energy enough to move the globe.” 

“ Everything comes to its appointed time,” said L. ‘The apple 
falls from the tree when it is ripe. You possibly are destined to be 
the founder of a stirring race. A century hence your descendants 
may be influencing the fate of nations. I should not wonder if your 
very name foreshadows your destiny.” 

“IT was christened Olaf Hrolf,” replied the Norwegian; “ Olaf, of 
course, after the saint, and Hrolf after our enterprising conqueror. 
My family name is nothing more distinguished than Ohlsen, as familiar 
with us as Smith in England.” 

“Olaf Ohlsen sounds very well, and is a very good name for the 
foundation-stone. of a great house,” said L. ‘ You should make it 
imperative that as long as your heirs-male fail not, there shall be 
an Olaf Ohlsen as head of the clan. Then some day you yourself 
will pass into a legend.” 

Olaf Ohlsen smiled, and for a short time was silent, as though 
digesting possibilities. 

“You were talking of our legends, sir,” he presently remarked. 
“Our neighbourhood abounds in them, but I almost wonder you 
know anything about them, or ef Gangr Hrolf either. Few foreigners 
do. They are full of poetry and romance, these legends, taking us 
back to the days of the Vikings and the earliest records of Snorro 
Sturleson, who lived in times when the name of Gangr Hrolf was 
not quite lost in antiquity. Many of the legends are mixed up with 
the Icelandic sagas, and form wild, weird tales of the imagination. I 
often wish Hans Andersen had dwelt amongst us for a few years, 
gathering hints for his stories. Norwegians, Danes, Swedes—we are 
all a kindred family : distinctions with small differences.” 

“You are the northern representatives of the great Teutonic race, 
and we Anglo-Saxons have something to do with it,” said L. “All 
that wild, deep imaginative strain comes to us from our eastern origin, 
if, as is supposed, the northern races migrated from Asia.” 
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“That would say much for the influence of climate, for the 
superiority of the northern races cannot be contested,” returned 
Olaf Ohlsen. 

We were watching a barge passing slowly out of the harbour, 
heavily laden with boxes, and veering round to a steamer at anchor a 
little to the right of the piers. Once alongside, they began rapidly to 
unload. 

“That is one of my barges,” said the Norwegian. “It is a great 
drawback that our large steamers cannot enter the harbour. Some 
day I hope to see this remedied. The view is indeed marvellous, 
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but no less marvellous is our surrounding country. People rush off 
to Bergen by sea; no one ever dreams of the journey by land: and 
yet parts of the country they would pass through are not to be sur- 
passed in Norway. Whenever I want a holiday, or a few days’ rest, 
I take my bicycle and spend it amidst the neighbouring woods and 
valleys and mountain torrents; and return invigorated as a man who 
has taken a long sea voyage.” 

“I wish we could follow your example,” said L., “but our passage 
to Bergen has been taken on board that steamer in the harbour, and 
all our things are there.” 

“Then must you come another year with this express purpose in 
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view,” returned Olaf Ohlsen; “ you will thank me for having brought it 
under your notice. It is a part of Norway almost unknown and 
unvisited. If you arrived by that steamer, you must have come round 
from Molde.” 

“We did so, after carrioling through Gudbrandsdal and Romsdal. 
On the whole, I prefer Molde to Aalesund.” 

“Ah no, sir. I do not dispute the charms of Molde, but its 
people are asleep, and live only for what they can make out of 
strangers. Here we have a more wholesome life, working with our 
hands and heads for our daily bread. It is the nobler life of the two, 
and we are the happier. Business sometimes takes me to Bergen, 
sometimes to Christiania, where I revel in all the energy and activity 
displayed, all the vigour and vitality one meets on every side. It is 
a delight merely to live and breathe there. What I should think 
of the larger seaport towns, London, Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, 
I do not know; I never saw them.” 

** Have you never been to England or Germany,” asked L. 

““T have never been out of Norway ; never even visited Sweden,” 
returned Olaf Ohlsen. “All my life has been devoted to work, and 
it is work that has never called me abroad. ‘Thus my experience is 
limited, and I am, so to say, a child in the ways of the world. But I 
am a true lover of nature, and happily for me my little world gives me 
all I need in that respect. If there are greater beauties than those 
surrounding me, both of land and sea, I cannot imagine them, and 
have no wish to make their acquaintance.” 

“That would almost suggest a want of enterprise,” said L. ‘To 
see all the glories of the world of nature is as interesting a study in 
its way as to learn how one nation differs from another in its habits 
and modes of thought.” 

“‘T expect, sir, we have been brought up in different schools,” re- 
turned the Norwegian, smiling. ‘The desires you describe are to some 
extent a matter of heredity. I possess all the limitations of my 
countrymen, who are not travellers and have never concerned them- 
selves much with the outside world. Norway is only beginning to 
advance from her state of poverty to one of comparative ease. Her 
people’s ambitions no doubt will grow with the possibilities of gratify- 
ing them; that is only human nature ; but I have a feeling that 
we are too remote from the world ever to rush about it to any 
extent. For my own part, I am a worker ; have my way to make, and 
as you said just now”—laughing—“a fortune to build up and a 
race to found. I have taken one step towards it by engaging myself 
to marry next December the only daughter of a prosperous Christiania 
merchant : a man of energy and integrity, whose child is worthy of the 
sire. So it may be, that if you come here ten years hence, and 
all goes well and life is spared, I may present to you a young fair- 
haired Olaf Ohlsen, and half-a-dozen olive branches, whose ruddy 
faces promise well for the stability of the great house I am to 
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initiate. Fortunately it is not my great ambition, so it may come to 
pass. I have observed, both in history and in my own narrow experi- 
ence, that men’s special and much-sought ambitions are seldom 
granted to them. My idea of life is to have an end in view, go your 
way, do your best from day to day, and leave the end to take care of 
itself.” 

‘That is true philosophy,” laughed L., “and is only expressing in 
a new way the old proverb which tells us that a contented mind is a 
continual feast.” 

“T don’t know about that, sir,” returned Olaf Ohlsen. “If Iam a 
philosopher, I possess powers unknown to myself: but it certainly 
seems to me wisdom and common-sense, and also a literal fulfilling of 
the Divine command to take no thought for the morrow. I never 
eagerly desire anything but to do my best in the state of life Provi- 
dence has given me, and it appears to me because I do not set my 
heart upon this, that, and the other, everything I undertake succeeds.” 

During this time the barge had unloaded, and was re-entering the 
harbour, whilst another loaded barge was ready to take her place. The 
sun was travelling westward, and the afternoon shadows were lengthen- 
ing. We were almost sorry to part from our interesting Norwegian, 
and did not do so without heartily wishing him a _ continuance 
of that success in life which seemed to follow him. His fine 
broad brow, large, intelligent blue eyes and gentle manner, predis- 
posed one in his favour. In his open face one appeared to read 
his destiny and it was a very happy one: there are faces that 
unmistakably foreshadow a very opposite fate. 

Making the best of a bad thing, we had ordered dinner to be 
ready at six o’clock, and found it a repetition of our indifferent 
luncheon. It was a curious old inn, with rambling rooms in which it 
was not quite easy to find one’s way, and, like some of the Spanish 
inns, began at the first floor: in appearance and management the least 
Norwegian of inns we had yet seen, resembling some third-rate hotel 
in a commonplace Continental town. When seven o’clock struck 
we congratulated ourselves that our night quarters were to be on the 
steamer and at sea. 

As we went through the town and along the quays, half the in- 
habitants seemed to have turned out to watch the departure of the 
steamers, of which two or three were starting their different ways. 
Standing apart from the crowd, and giving what looked like final 
instructions to a very intelligent man, was Olaf Ohlsen. He took off 
his hat on observing us; at that moment a final bell rang, the man 
went on board, and in a few minutes the vessel slowly steamed out 
of the harbour. Olaf Ohlsen then came up to us. 

“That was my head clerk, though the fact will hardly interest you,” 
he smiled. But he is an excellent and exceptional man, and has 
gone to Christiania to arrange some important business for me.” 

“‘T noticed him as we passed, and thought he looked very capable,” 
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said L.; “a man who would let nothing fall through for want of 
ability.” 

“He is my right hand in business, and I can trust him as I trust 
myself,” returned Ohlsen. ‘The work he has to do will be carried 
through as well as though I had personally attended to it. If there is 
any one thing that I am a little proud of, it is my capacity for choosing 
the right people to serve me. The moment I look at a man I know 
whether he will or will not do.” 

“And you have never made a mistake ?” 

“Never. Iam careful not to say it boastingly, but I do recognise 
how much it has helped me in my work.” 

Our own bell rang, and we went on board, after wishing Ohlsen a 
last good-bye. 

‘Good-bye, sirs,” he returned. “Do not forget to revisit Aale- 
sund some day; and when you do so, arrange to leave it overland. 
I promise you as great a treat as any scenery in Norway has ever 
given you.” 

‘‘That is saying a great deal, for little of the best has been left un- 
explored,” laughed L. ‘ We have stood below the steaming Rjukenfos 
and watched the ponderous mass of water gradually wearing away its 
caldron; and above the heights of the majestic Véringfos we have 
eaten multebaer-and-cream.” 

‘‘Multebaer-and cream! There you have me,” laughed Olaf 
Ohlsen. ‘It is my one weakness in life!” 

A few minutes later, and we too had steamed out of the harbour ; 
Aalesund, with all its charms, all its romantic and historical atmo- 
sphere, faded away in distant outlines as a dream-world. We con- 
tinued our journey towards Bergen, steering into wide, calm waters. 
Night fell, and the stars, large and brilliant, came out, sending down 
their silent benediction upon the world. 
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“FROM STATE TO STATE THE 
SPIRIT WALKS” 


I 


H, let me go back twenty years! To be young again; to have 
() love in my life; only to belong to somebody, I would give 

up everything. Must I walk alone to the very end? Let 
me go back, dear Heaven, let me go back!” cried Angela Charteris 
passionately, as with clasped hands she paced up and down the room. 
Presently she flung herself into a chair, and burying her face in the 
cushions, sobbed bitterly. 

And yet, the woman who prayed thus had every good gift except 
marriage. Beautiful and rich, she was known and admired in every 
big city in Europe. She was one of the most famous violinists of the 
day, and to-night had played in St. James’s Hall, where her music 
made the great success of the concert. The admiring friends who 
escorted her home had just left; their laughter and compliments were 
still ringing in her ears. 

What was the good of it all? No dear husband or child shared 
her triumphs. How miserably lonely was life! 

She sat up and looked around the beautiful room. Pictures, books, 
decorations, all spoke of wealth and cultured taste. ‘There were rare 
flowers in every available spot. The air was heavy with the scent of 
the bouquets which had been presented to her to-night; on the back 
of a chair hung a laurel wreath of silver leaves. 

“T would rather be the wife of a good man who loved me,” she 
sighed, “than a crowned queen. No matter how poor he might be, 
his house would be my home; this is only a place to live in,” shrugging 
her shoulders disdainfully. ‘‘ But I should like to keep you, dear little 
friend,” touching the violin, which lay on the table beside her, with 
caressing fingers. 

Then Angela, falling into a reverie, began to think of her audience. 
In her dream-picture the sea of upturned faces formed but a hack- 
ground for two, which stood out from the rest of the crowd like 
silhouettes. The first was the scowling and unhappy countenance of 
a special friend of hers, a young naval lieutenant, called Hessel. She 
had noticed that he watched angrily an Indian sitting in the stalls. 
The Oriental was a distinguished looking man of great dignity. He 
wore a long white beard, and, although clad in European dress, was 
made conspicuous by his white turban, in front of which glittered a 
huge emerald. From the time that Miss Charteris began to play she 
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was conscious that the dusky Eastern eyes never left her face. Their 
gaze seemed to be unaccountably compassionate. The first violin solo 
was brilliantly successful, and cries of “encore” rang out from every 
part of the house. When the player returned to the concert room, 
the applause was redoubled, and an impulse made her bow distinctly 
and graciously to the Indian. 

She thought she heard the words “damned nigger” hissed out in 
Lieutenant Hessel’s voice. Whether what followed was caused by a 
curious freak of memory, or whether she was startled by hearing the 
young sailor’s exclamation, she could never tell, but she found that 
she had suddenly forgotten the notes, and even the very name of the 
Nocturne she intended to play. Her accompanist looked nervously 
round. Silently the whole house watched the violinist standing there, 
with bow poised over the strings, and head slightly bent towards the 
instrument, as if listening for and expecting an inspiration. 

It came. 

From the steady, concentrated gaze of the Indian there flashed a 
message into the brain of the player, and some occult power outside 
of herself guided her hands. 

Softly, an exquisite melody filled the great hall. It opened in a 
minor key, whispering, mysterious, sad ; became gradually passionate, 
wild and despairing, until it finally crept back into the minor, and 
died away in a sigh. 

While it lasted, the audience sat spell-bound. ‘They noticed that 
the artiste’s eyes flashed and shone, that her whole body quivered 
and rocked with the passion of her emotion. 

But they could not tell that the melody was quite unknown to 
Angela Charteris, that she listened to the wonderful phrases that fell 
from her violin like one in a dream, and as she played, she felt 
instinctively that this was an Indian air. Was the strain now vibrating 
and springing into life under her fingers the one to which Shelley had 
written his never-dying lines ? 

If so, he must have heard it in Heaven. 

As the violinist bowed to her audience, she felt strangely tired. 
The wildest enthusiasm prevailed, and bouquet after bouquet fell upon 
the platform. But she was scarcely conscious of the homage paid to 
her. Nevertheless, it was her supreme moment. ‘The critics said 
to each other that Miss Charteris had touched her highest, that she 
was endowed with the /eu sacré, and many other things equally 
complimentary. 

And then, the heroine of all this success and congratulation went 
home and cried because she did not possess such common gifts as 
youth and love. 

I do not know how to put down in black and white the strange 
events that followed. I have seen sceptics smile at everything touch- 
ing the unknowable. They account for the world they cannot under- 
stand by saying that highly-strung and nervous organisations see 
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visions and dream dreams, which sane minds laugh at. That out 
of the shadows walk ghosts to those who look for them. That at 
midnight it is very easy for a woman who loses hold of her nerves 
to imagine the thing that is not. Granted that it is all true; these 
off-hand explanations prove nothing, and are convincing only to those 
whose eyes are closed to the marvels which lie just beneath the 
surface of things. 

For there is a dark little room between body and spirit, the door of 
which always remains locked. The key to that puzzle may be close to 
our hands, but as yet we have not found it. And neither Science nor 
Religion has any knowledge of the forces that lie behind that door. 

For a long time Angela lay back in her chair thinking of the amazing 
influence the Indian had upon her playing. She was not given to 
romance, as a rule, but this was more than imagination, unless she 
had some queer kink in her brain. Then she came back to the 
present with a start, and the curious sensation we have all experienced 
some time or other of not being alone. Looking up, she encountered 
the gaze of the dark-eyed Oriental; he had apparently just entered, 
and was standing by the door, which was firmly closed. 

At first Angela was silent from sheer astonishment. She had heard 
no sound, and supposed that her servants had gone to bed. She 
wondered if she could be dreaming. 

“How did you enter?” she asked. ‘I heard no ring.” 

“‘ Closed doors afford no hindrance to me, my daughter,” he replied, 
in a beautiful sonorous voice, which in its lower notes had the vibration 
of a ’cello. 

“T saw to-night that the canker of discontent was eating its way 
into your heart, and Fate has willed that I should help you.” 

He spoke gently and softly, all the time watching the woman with 
that grave, comprehending look that she noticed early in the evening. 

“To help me! What can you do? We are strangers,” said the 
violinist, drawing herself up haughtily. 

“IT can help you to gain your heart’s desire,” said he solemnly. 

Angela looked politely incredulous. 

“When you have learned all that the deep thinkers of the West can 
teach, my daughter, you will be still outside the fast-locked gates of 
the Temple of Wisdom. They have stood open to us of the East 
during all the ages. To us Nature discloses her secrets, and we use 
our knowledge for the good of mankind.” 

*T do not understand.” 

“I must speak in riddles, for your eyes are not yet strong enough 
to bear the light, nor are your ears framed to hear what I could tell. 
The power which your race calls occult is really only a better under- 
standing of the great goddess Nature.” 

In spite of the kindliness of the stranger’s manner there was a 
distance, or rather an aloofness about him as of one not to be touched. 
He seemed to belong to some remote period, from which he had 
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temporarily withdrawn himself. He stood quite still, gazing intently 
at his hostess. 

Her fine, intellectual head rose from a firm white neck. The fear- 
less brown eyes that returned his glance shone with the light of an 
artist’s soul. The whole face expressed nobility and sweetness. 

As she listened to the words of the Indian, the violinist gradually 
began to realise that she was in the presence of some unknown power. 
A strange exaltation overtook her; she felt that her desire for youth 
and love was frivolous and vain, but the longing for both became 
resistless. And yet, if her wish were granted, there might be some 
fearful condition attached, which would bind her with chains unutter- 
able. She had read of such terrible retribution. 

Her guest appeared to divine her thoughts. 

“Fear not, my chiid,” said he, “there will be no punishment for 
you but experience, sorrow and labour. Your wish is not impious, 
nevertheless, think well before you decide to retrace your steps for 
twenty years. Now, you are happier than you are aware of; you are 
deservedly beloved because you employ your riches generously, and 
never turn a deaf ear to the cry of the poor and suffering; you give 
joy to thousands by the glorious gift of your music. By right of your 
genius you have won a great position in the world. You have many 
friends to whom you are as a queen. Can you give up all these?” 

“ Willingly,” said Angela. “I am tired of being public property. 
If these fingers lost their cunning my riches and popularity would be 
swept away like a rudderless boat before the tide.” 

“ And yet, when you were a girl, love, disinterested and loyal, was 
offered to you by many, and refused. Why? Because there was 
room for nothing but music in your life. Art filled every space in 
heart and mind. You thought then it would be all-sufficient to the 
end. You could not foresee that at thirty-eight your love would be 
given for the first time to a man of twenty-five.” 

Angela winced, and buried her face in her hands, lest her eyes 
should betray the strange emotion which she felt at having her secret 
laid bare. 

The Oriental went on in a low voice, as if he were pursuing some 
distant train of meditation. 

“This young sailor returns your affection with a fervour only born 
of youth. You hesitate to marry him because you fear his passion 
will not last; that one day the rose-mist will clear away from before 
his eyes, and he will awake to the knowledge that he is young and you 
are old.” 

He paused for a moment. 

“ Have I not spoken truly?” he asked gently. 

The violinist raised her face, and bowed without speaking. 

“ Therefore you wish for youth, because youth is the only weapon 
wherewith to guard love. But, consider well before it is too late. 
Weigh youth, love, and poverty in the scales against genius, fame, 
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and riches.” The vibrating voice ceased, and there was silence in 
the room for a space. 

Then, touching the violin with long sensitive fingers, so that its 
strings gave forth strange, sweet chords, Angela asked timidly, “* May 
I keep this?” 

“You will still retain the talent, the musical power that under 
favourable conditions might be developed into genius, but in ex- 
change for the gifts which you ask of Nature you must barter riches 
and opportunity. I see a quiet, domesticated girl, the daughter of 
a poor man, afterwards a poor man’s wife. She understands how 
to cook and manage a house. Her duty and her pleasure lie in 
these things, and in ministering to the wants of those she loves. 
Ambition is smothered, for she has neither time nor money to devote 
to an expensive education. Angela Charteris learned her Art in the 
famous violin schools of Paris and Brussels. She studied technique 
under the great Joachim himself; but the girl before me makes her 
sweetest music beside a cradle, and the village school-house holds 
her biggest and most appreciative audience.” He was silent. 

Then Angela said slowly, speaking almost like one in a dream— 

‘‘T have made my choice. Youth and love are the most exquisite 
possessions in this life. Let me go back. I do not think I shall— 
regret-—any—thing.” 

“Your desire is granted. ‘To-morrow you shall enter on another 
phase of existence, beginning the new life at eighteen.” 

As the Oriental spoke, Angela felt a curious weariness stealing over 
mind and body. She tried to keep her eyes fixed on him, but a 
soft grey smoke was rising gradually and spreading about the room. 

“Oh, tell me, before it is too late,” she cried entreatingly, “Shall 
I remember—— ?” 

“In all lives, strange memories of other incarnations pass from 
time to time in lightning flashes through the brain, but like the light- 
ning their flight is rapid, and they are hard to chain. Seek not to 
remember, my daughter, for that way madness lies. Forget, until 
time and space have rolled on for twenty years.” 

He raised his arms above his head, and stood with hands out- 
stretched towards her. His voice sounded farther and farther off, 
until it died away in silence. Angela’s lassitude increased, but it 
was accompanied by no feeling of dread. She peered into the mist 
which swept around her in thick, soft clouds. Soon, everything 
became obscure, and she lost sight of her mysterious visitor, his 
hands last of all. Then, suddenly, her world came to an end, and 
she knew no more. 


II 
‘“ ANGEL, Angel, wake up, dear. What is the matter with you? 
, gel, P y 


Baby has been crying for the last five minutes,” called out Mrs. 
Carter reproachfully. 
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“I’m coming, mother,” replied a sleepy voice, and presently a girl, 
fresh and sweet as a snowdrop, ran into the room in her night-dress, 
with a child held to her shoulder. She was a slim young thing, with 
fair skin and laughing brown eyes. She placed the cooing baby in 
his mother’s bed, and began to twist up her long hair. 

*‘IT do not know what happened to me, mother, darling, I must 
have slept like the dead; and yet, I had such queer dreams,” said 
she, as she turned to leave the room. 

“Well, be quick now, and get breakfast; your father has been 
writing his sermon for more than an hour.” 

‘Qh, poor dad, how badly he must want a cup of tea!” hurrying 
back to the nursery, a small room close to her mother’s, where 
she slept. 

Angel was the heart of the house. A poor, hard-working curate, 
with five children, can only afford one servant, and much of the 
burden of household cares fell upon the young shoulders of his 
eighteen - year - old daughter, for the mother was delicate, and the 
healthy, clamouring boys and girls tired her. 

Angel mothered the entire family, from the dear, shabby, grey- 
haired father, and the sailor brother, Tom, down to the unruly infant 
who was her sole charge. But, in spite of all the responsibility that 
rested on her, Angel was a very happy girl. Her brothers and sisters 
adored her. No one told such splendid stories at bed-time as Angel. 
What a joyous welcome they gave her, when she had time to come 
out into the garden and play circus! She was always ready for a 
romp, and the hearts of her small playmates overflowed with love for 
her. The clergyman’s eyes brightened for his eldest girl as they did 
for no one else. It was she who brushed his threadbare coat every 
morning, and kissed him in the hall before he set out on his round of 
parochial duties. 

And to the woman upstairs Angel was as the light from heaven. 
The girl carried up her mother’s breakfast always on a daintily spread 
tray, folded an old shawl comfortably around her, saw that the tea was 
just right, and the egg and toast done to a turn. 

“What could I do without Angel?” sighed the poor invalid, 
listening now to the merry voice lilting a tune as she tripped lightly 
away. 

Yet the knowledge was constantly borne in upon both parents that 
the child’s youth and talents were being daily sacrificed to their needs. 
The mother grieved sorely over the fact that they were unable to give 
Angel the pleasures and advantages that other girls, without half her 
gifts or beauty, claimed as a right from their parents. The father 
bowed his grey head, murmuring “It is the will of God,” and thanked 
Heaven for the best child man ever had. 

Penryth is situated on the south coast of England, skirting the edge 
of the water. It is only a small place, hardly more than a fishing- 
village, but the parish is straggling and stretches inland to some 
VOL. LXXII. x 
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neighbouring farms. Most of the parochial work fell to the curate’s 
share, for the rector, finding himself old and infirm, indicated to his 
flock that one sermon a week was quite as much help as he could give 
them in finding their way to Heaven. The village population was 
mainly composed of fisher-folk. Strong, well-built young men, with 
keen far-seeing eyes; old ones, erect and healthy; simple-mannered, 
happy looking women, and sun-browned children. Many of them 
belonged to the sect called Methodists, and had their own minister to 
attend to their spiritual needs, but some, who lived farthest away, 
worshipped at the Established Church. There were, perhaps, about 
twenty cottages nestling in a nook under the cliffs. 

When the weather was fine, and the curate wished to pay a pastoral 
visit to these distant members of his congregation, he generally reached 
his destination by boat, with Angel for his sole companion. In and 
out among the shallows, lazily crept the old punt, landing the curate 
where he was ever a welcome guest. Rejoicing, consoling, advising, 
he passed through the midst of his people, and they, knowing that 
their simple joys and sorrows were as his own, that the close hand- 
grip was given in hearty friendship, loved him. Their pastor possessed 
the gracious gift of sympathy, and there was the bond between them 
of poverty, for did he not feel its pinch also? 

Then, in the evening, when the dark came, and the village was 
going to sleep, Angel and her father would slip quietly down the 
harbour towards home. 

And, under cover of the dusk, the child would tell the man things 
that made him catch his breath in amazement ; things never breathed 
in the daylight of a workaday world. With bright eyes fixed upon 
the distant stars, Angel told him of wonderful music she listened to 
while all the world slept. 

Of a dream in which she saw a vast hall, with wide staircases mount- 
ing to and descending from it. She looked from above upon a throng 
of people ; ladies in silk and satin, glittering with jewels. A profusion 
of flowers everywhere, but the picture only flickered before her eyes for 
a second, and vanished almost as soon as it was begotten. A black 
curtain fell suddenly, like the darkness of a mutoscope when the 
shutter drops. 

Those were happy excursions for both, and remembered gratefully 
in after days, but now, the father groaned in spirit when he thought of 
his child’s lost ambition. 

For Angel had a gift that, to all intents and purposes, was rolled in 
a napkin and buried out of sight. 

Almost from her babyhood the child had a passion for music, and 
Nature intended her to be a violinist. She grasped the difficulties of 
the violin, and climbed over them by instinct. Her long, sensitive 
fingers were made to conquer all its eccentricities, but alas! good 
lessons are expensive, and in Penryth there were no opportunities of 
hearing distinguished musicians. 
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Angel’s only teacher was the old organist of her father’s Church. 

A skilled player on his own instrument, Mr. Garth’s knowledge of 
the violin was limited, and when his pupil’s genius leaped ahead of his 
powers the lessons were given up. But, whatever might have been 
Mr. Garth’s errors in technique, his musical intuition was fine, and 
the girl studied with him only the works of the great masters, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Spohr. In the Church, together, they would 
play the music of the Immortals, the teacher accompanying his pupil 
on the organ. 

Around them reigned a holy silence. The dead were their only 
audience, and the worn old man, watching the child, wondered if the 
spirits of the masters were permitted to direct those who loved and 
understood their works, for sometimes, when playing, Angel would 
fall into a dream, her eyes looking through and beyond her surround- 
ings. ‘Then it was that her fingers appeared to obey some strange 
spiritual control; every phrase that fell from the violin was placed in 
its most exquisite setting. What could account for it but direct in- 
spiration? No one had taught her to play like this, and she was too 
young and inexperienced to have felt the emotions of passion, joy and 
despair, which her violin expressed. 

While the girl was in this mood, the music generally went on until 
the shadows fell, and the setting sun, shining through the stained 
glass of the western window, steeped the player and her instrument in 
rose. Then Angel would wake up with a start, and suddenly become 
her own every-day self, and it always astonished Mr. Garth to see how 
quickly the dreamy look disappeared, and the veiled fires of a moment 
ago died out of her laughing blue eyes. 

One afternoon, about three years before my story opens, Angel and 
her master were practising in the Church, when a stranger, attracted 
by the music, entered. Next day, he called upon the child’s parents, 
and they learned that the visitor was Sir Walter Vane, a man of world- 
wide reputation and generous nature, whose fame had penetrated 
even to Penryth. His judgment was unerring with regard to musical 
gift, and when he told them that, under the faulty technique, errors 
of bowing, wrong method altogether of Angel’s violin-playing, there 
lay genius which only required teaching and development to make 
the world listen, they could not doubt, but they heard him in silence. 

What did this matter to those who could hardly make both 
ends meet? 

“We can’t afford it, Sir Walter,” said the clergyman. “It is good of 
you to show such an interest in our little girl, but we are quite satisfied 
with her music ; it pleases us.” 

Then Sir Walter offered to take entire charge of Angel for the next 
three years, and educate her free of expense. 

But the poor man had his pride. He drew himself up in a stately 
old-world fashion, and said coldly— 

“* We cannot accept such kindness from a stranger.” 
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“But, my dear sir, you have a duty to the child.” A gift like hers 
is a sacred trust; it belongs not to you, but to all humanity, You 
have no right to roll her talent in a napkin. Lend her to me; she 
shall have the best teaching at home and abroad. You will be proud 
of her before she is twenty.” 

“We love her now, and that is better,” murmured the mother; 
“ besides, we cannot spare her from our home.” 

“No, indeed, what would we do without Angel?” said the father, 
with his pathetic smile. 

The stranger stood up to go. 

“Take care,” said he impressively, “your child has come to the 
parting of the ways. See that you do not lead her down the wrong 
road, for in all the years to come she can never retrace her steps.” 

As he left them and walked down the little path Sir Walter said to 
himself, “Of all the obstinate, pig-headed people I have ever met, 
these are the worst, and yet, one must respect their decent pride. 
But, what a waste of rare material! They will regret their mistake 
when it is too late.” 

Long after he had gone his warning rang in the parents’ ears, and 
the earnest words returned again and again, “A talent hid in a 
napkin. The wrong road!” If they had erred in refusing this career 
for their child the responsibility undoubtedly rested with them. 

Angel was not present during the discussion of her future, and she 
received the news of their decision silently, but with flushing cheeks. 

“ Darling,” said Mrs. Carter, taking the beautiful hand that held so 
much possibility in her thin, worn one, “ We could only say no.” 

‘“‘T understand, mother,” softly. 

“ And you do not reproach us.” 

“Of course not, mother dear,” replied Angel, with quivering lip. 
And if the girl cried her heart out that night on the baby’s pink night- 
gown, when she thought of all that a wonderful future might have held, 
no one knew of it. Her real happiness lay in the simple, loving duties 
which formed the daily round. 

About a month after Sir Walter’s visit, a violin was sent to Angel, 
with a curious document tied to the neck. The words ran as follow— 

“IT give you, my beloved Amati, to one who will understand you 
better than I. For her you will lift the veil that would have hung 
between you and me to all eternity. The silence of years will be 
broken, and your soul will come to life once more under the magic 
touch of her fingers, for she has that ‘which makes the whole 
world kin.’” 

**T could never have left them alone,” said Angel to herself, “‘and I 
have much to console me,” her hand closing round the neck of the 
Amati. 

Best of all, the splendid dream-time was her own, 

Sometimes, when she was looking out over the tiny blue bay that 
she loved, outside which could be seen green waves breaking against a 
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yellow sky-line, her body would grow light as a feather, and all her 
senses exquisitely acute. Then, she seemed to flash beyond it all, and 
wake in a world of lovely music, “where the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted for joy.” The harmonies grew 
more and more divine, until they reached a point where human sense 
could grasp them no longer. Then, suddenly, a black curtain would 
come down, and Angel was in the every-day world once more, with 
the summer waves plashing at her feet, and the scream of the eddying 
gulls in her ears. Or, when she played, it was as if she was listening 
to some one else, who used her fingers ss a medium to convey beautiful 
thoughts to the world. But these times of illusion were rare, and the 
dreams quickly forgotten, leaving at best only a vague memory. 

Time swept on, and Angel practised when she could. While one 
foot rocked the cradle she played-the baby to sleep with lullabies that 
must have given dreams of Heaven. 

When her small charges were old enough to go to school she had 
more leisure, and soon the romance of her life came to her. One 
summer her brother Tom brought home a shipmate called Jack 
Wolverton. He was a fair, curly-headed fellow, with a passion for 
music, and that leaning towards the mystic which characterises many 
sailors. He saw Angel one evening in her white frock, fell in love 
with her straight away, and stayed at Penryth while his leave lasted. 

That summer was an idyll to them both that became sweeter every 
day. The art of coquetry was unknown to Angel, and she treated her 
lover with a tenderness half-gay, half-maternal, that was very charming. 
The two short months flew by, and Jack Wolverton learned many things 
that he had not known before. He felt that a dark day was dawning 
for him, when he wouid have to leave the sweet presence of the girl he 
loved, and join his ship. 

Men are slow to realise that their daughters are grown up, and the 
father noticed only that Angel looked very pretty. The mother, who 
was wiser, did not enlighten him, but sighed, and furtively wiped her 
eyes when the girl was not present. 

Then one day the young sailor came to Mr. Carter, holding his 
blushing sweetheart by the hand, and startled him by confessing that 
they loved one another. 

But even the unworldly curate shook his head. 

“No, Wolverton,” said he, though his face softened as he spoke. 
“When you have your master’s certificate, and are sailing as first- 
mate, come and ask me again. I do not want riches for my girl, but 
her husband must be in a position to place her beyond the reach of 
poverty. She has had too much of it all her life, God help her.” 

But young love is undaunted, and poverty has no terrors for it. 

“That means two years, sir,” said Jack ruefully. 

The grey-headed curate smiled. 

“Two years is a lifetime at your age, but it will pass too soon 
for me, and Angel is only eighteen. Return, with the conditions 
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fulfilled, and if you are both in the same mind, perhaps I shall listen 
to you.” 

“There is nothing I would not do to win her,” said the young man 
ardently, kissing the soft fingers he held in his. And the father, look- 
ing at the steadfast, pleasant face, thought, “Here is a man who will 
assuredly make the happiness of the woman who loves him.” 

The morning of his departure Angel sobbed while his arms held 
her close. 

“Good-bye, my love. How I wish you were not going! I dreamed 
last night that I saw myself, many years hence, walking along an 
unknown road, alone! Everything around me looked black, but it 
was my utter loneliness, the consciousness that you were not there 
which made it so awful. I awoke, sick with fright.” 

Wolverton shivered. Life had become very dear to him, and his 
was a perilous calling. He pulled himself together, and kissed away 
her tears, saying cheerfully, “You are unstrung, darling. Please 
Heaven, we shall go down the hill together. 

All too soon for the parents the lovers’ probation came to an end, 
and Wolverton returned, having got his command. In spite of them- 
selves they were glad to hear his merry laugh, and to look upon the 
fresh young face, with all the charm of youth and hope written clearly 
across it. 

When the time came to say good-bye to their much-loved daughter, 
they faced it with some misgivings, remembering words heard years 
before: ‘ Your child has come to the parting of the ways; see to it 
that you do not lead her down the wrong road.” 

The girl bade them farewell with tears, but she was going to the 
man she loved, and their last glimpse of her showed a bright, April 
face, shining happily through tears. 

Jack’s ship sailed from the London Docks, and for convenience’ 
sake the young couple lived at Dulwich. The love that guarded 
Angel in the home-nest spread its wings also over her married life. 
She was a very happy woman, for her husband adored her, and, as the 
years went on, her four children grew up around her, good and loving. 

But Angel’s nature knew heights and depths where those who loved 
her best could not follow. 

When her husband was at sea she had glimpses of the bottomless 
pit. If the wind arose at night, or the rain beat against the window- 
panes, the wife lay shivering and trembling until the dawn, picturing 
fearful shipwrecks, and waves mountains high; but with the breaking 
of a new day the agony of the night was forgotten, and imagination 
leaped forth to the time of her husband’s return. He was her lover 
still, and would come rushing up the stairs, two steps at a time, calling 
“ Angel, Angel!” joy in every note of his voice. Ah! the happiness 
of reunion. To look forward was to forget all the sorrow of parting. 

There was little time for music now. Sometimes, when the children 
were asleep, and the house still, Angel felt that longing in her fingers 
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which all musicians know, and then the violin was taken from its case, 
and Sonatas, Ballades, and Nocturnes, learnt when she was a girl, fell 
upon the delighted ears of the neighbours, and brought back memories 
of the old home. 

As the years which separated her from that time marched onward, 
the dream-pictures, so blurred and fleeting before, became vivid. The 
vision of crowds returned, and took distinct form. Soon Angel per- 
ceived that a woman violinist was the central figure. This great, 
silent throng watched the artist, listening breathlessly. 

Angel listened too, and wondered at the strange, mysterious insight 
that the player showed. She seemed to read the very secrets of her 
hearers’ souls, and convey to them in beautiful notes consolation and 
sympathy. She wished that the violinist would turn towards her, so 
that she could see her face. She looked again, and the spell was 
broken, for she laughed out loud at her vanity. 

The player’s face was her own. It was impossible! That audience 
watching her; listening to her playing such beautiful, heavenly music, 
and with masterly technique, such as she had never dreamt of. 

And, as she thought, even the memory of the scene faded away like 
breath off a looking-glass, and when she tried to bring it back, the 
effort gave her a headache. 

Once she saw herself the mistress of a stately house. Pictures, 
statues, carpets, such as only the very rich can afford, surrounded her. 
The fragrance of rare flowers pervaded the atmosphere. It all 
seemed very familiar. 

“How curious! To smell flowers in imagination,” she thought, 
and dismissed the whole scene from her mind. 

When Angel had been about sixteen years married, one unhappy 
spring there came a month of furious storm and wind. Hurricanes swept 
over the country, lashing the sea round the coast into angry grey walls. 

There was sorrow and suspense in many a sailor’s home, for out- 
side Neptune’s horses pranced and snorted, and more wrecks were 
reported in one month than had taken place in the previous twelve. 
The wind roared through the doors and windows of the little house at 
Dulwich, striking terror into the hearts of all, for the master was 
at sea. 

Alas! the Mermaid was posted overdue, and Captain Wolverton’s 
wife spent her days and nights in a shuddering fear of what might 
happen. For weeks there was no news. Then, out of the long 
silence, came terrible tidings. 

The Mermaid had been wrecked off the south coast of Ireland. 
All hands were saved except the captain, who refused to leave the ship 
until every one else was in the boats. The survivors last saw him 
standing on the bridge; then a great wave swept over the sinking 
vessel, and when she was again visible her Captain was not there. 

So the golden circle was broken, and the first warning came to 
Angel that Happiness is but a passing guest. 
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It was long before the widow could realise the blinding and awful 
truth. 

Shrinking even from the children, she went about in a stony silence, 
refusing to be comforted. Every day she missed more acutely the 
constant tenderness and love which her husband had wrapped round 
every hour of her life. 

But sorrow never travels alone, and the first thing that awakened 
the widow from her blank despair was the knowledge that. poverty 
threatened the children. 

Little could be saved out of the Captain’s salary, and thence- 
forward they had to depend upon her alone, for there was no one else 
to help. 

Dick had followed his father’s calling and gone to sea, but he was 
the only one as yet who was self-supporting, for the girls and the other 
boy were mere children. Soon the house at Dulwich had to be given 
up, and the little family drifted down from one lodging to another, each 
poorer than the last. 

In these days Angel’s beautiful hair went white as snow, and she 
trudged many weary miles daily to give music lessons amongst the 
hard, grasping, and ungracious. ‘Those who are most in need are not 
the ones to make the best bargains, and the mother earned barely 
enough to keep the life in her dear ones, and to be free of debt. Few 
of those who knew Angel Carter in her bright girlhood would recog- 
nise her now. Her cheeks were hollow and sunken, lines of care and 
anxiety had written their unmistakable lines about the drooping 
mouth ; the shabby black frock was much too large for the thin frame, 
wasted by hunger, and it hung in loose folds on her figure. 

But still the mother struggled on bravely. Sometimes playing the 
whole night at a dance for ten shillings, then, with barely a couple of 
hours’ rest, she would go out again to give a round of violin lessons. 
Her poor, broken boots and frayed collar betrayed the pinch of bitter 
poverty to all with whom she came in contact. They took advantage 
of it to beat down her miserable fees. ‘ For the sake of the children,” 
she said to herself, ‘God grant I may be able to hold out until they 
can help themselves.” 

During her absence the two little girls, Lettice and Marjorie, kept 
house. 

They were helpful, old-fashioned children of ten and twelve, and 
took great care of Robin, the baby, who was only five. They swept, 
dusted, and cooked (when there was anything to cook), but, best of all, 
they welcomed the mother back every evening, with affectionate words 
and clinging kisses. For her was kept the best of everything, such as 
it was. At this hour all the sordid details of life were forgotten for a 
short time. 

One evening, as she was nearing home, Angel heard an anguished 
cry that rang far up the street. Breathlessly she hurried on, with a 
horrible fear clutching at her heart. Scream succeeded scream. Her 
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feet felt like lead as she sprang up the stairs. The other lodgers 
rushed out of their rooms and followed close at her heels. 

“What is the matter?” cried Angel, bursting open the door. 
There was no need for the children to reply. 

Robin had set fire to himself, and was running round and round 
the room, mad with pain and terror. 

‘Quick, the doctor!” she gasped, tearing off her long cloak, and 
wrapping it close round the child. In a moment all was still, and he 
lay unconscious at her feet, almost unrecognisable, his pretty curls all 
burnt away, and the clothes hung on the poor charred body in 
black rags. 

The doctor shook his head gravely as he examined the child; he 
feared they could not save him. 

But day melted into night; night again wore slowly on to day, and 
the love that was in his mother’s heart kept back the tender little feet 
from straying across the stream which lay between him and the terrible 
dark unknown. At last, there came a morning when the doctor said 
cheerfuliy— 

“T think he’ll do now; thanks to your nursing, Mrs, Wolverton, 
but he will require lots of nourishment.” 

Then, looking at her keenly, he went on in a smooth, professional 
manner— 

“We must take care of you, too, my dear madam, you do not look 
the thing, no, not by any means; rest and change of air, when the boy 
is able to be moved; that will pull you together.” 

When the doctor had gone the mother sat down beside the child’s 
cot and laughed ; then checked herself in horror at the sound of her 
own voice. ‘ Rest and change of air! while starvation stared them 
in the face.” 

During the child’s dangerous illness the pupils had to be given up, 
and now, there was no more money. ‘The last half-crown was broken 
to-day. 

“Rest and change of air!” All day long the words sang through 
her brain, as if they were being shouted at her. 

For the first time in her life Angel’s.bright spirit fagged, and she 
felt baffled and despairing. There was only one more depth to reach. 
Well, the dear father and mother were dead, and if from their plane 
they could touch hers, they would only pity their child. 

When the dusk was falling the mother said to her little girls— 

“ Darlings, I must go out for a short while. Will-you take great 
care of Robin until I come back?” As she kissed them her voice 
died in a broken sob, and hot tears fell upon the thin, hungry 
little faces. 

Then Angel stole the violin softly from its velvet case, and slipping 
it under her long cloak went out. 

It may be that the rich who patronise harmony in the opera and 
the great concert halls are unable to recognise her celestial voice when 
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she steals on them without the blare of advertisement, or the en/ourage 
of a fashionable crowd. That night Angel put her very soul into the 
music she made, but the message was lost, for it was delivered to the 
wrong people. 

In the squares of the wealthy the dinner-hour was too precious and 
important to be disturbed by a vagabond musician, even though she 
played Chopin and Wagner. Everywhere she was received with 
chilling indifference, in one or two places coins were flung to her, 
contemptuously. 

Opposite the house of a so-called disciple of Wagner, she paused, 
but soon a lordly flunky came out on the steps, and with haughty 
gesture he motioned the player to move on, saying, that his master’s 
ears were offended by the sound of a street fiddle. 

“Go back and tell your master,” said the violinist, with a sorrowful 
smile, “ that the street fiddle is an Amati.” 

Numbed and hopeless she staggered on, feeling that there was no 
help, comfort, or sympathy in a cruel world. She tried a poorer 
district, and an uncouth crowd gathered round her, following her from 
place to place. Here she played popular music, and was more 
successful, until a wandering singer, who was also a drunken woman, 
came up and cursed her freely in horrible language for poaching on 
her ground. The audience shouted and yelled, encouraging the filthy 
creature to further insults. Angel fled in terror, with the mocking 
laughter of the crowd pursuing her, until she was out of earshot. 
Sick at heart, she gave up the struggle, and returned home. Her 
receipts of the night were five shillings, most of it in coppers. Then 
Nature, long resisted, had her way at last. Angel sank into a chair 
by Robin’s cot, and wept hopelessly. The little ones, in sympathy, 
cried too, and for a moment no sound was heard in the room but sobs, 
and the soft kisses of the children as they tried to comfort their mother. 

‘Love is not enough,” cried Angel. ‘Would that it were, but the 
strength of poverty is ten thousand times greater than that of love. 
What have I done? What have I done? What sin have these 
innocent creatures committed that they should suffer without hope of 
release except through the gate of death?” 

The children cowered at her feet, and sat still, watching their mother 
with startled eyes. 

As Angel stopped speaking the light in the room seemed to burn 
dim, and she noticed that a light smoke hung about in thin, feathery 
clouds. ‘There came a beating and a throbbing in her brain, as if she 
were being put under the influence of some powerful anesthetic. At 
first she could make out the figures of the children, seated motionless 
and wondering at her feet, but gradually the smoke coiled and 
wreathed itself about them, until at last they were hidden completely 
from her sight. She had a strange consciousness of having been 
through all this before, and a feeling of expectancy of something or 
somebody familiar took hold of her. The blood was leaping and 
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racing madly through her body, and she put her hands up to her 
temples to try and still their painful beating. The brain reeled in its 
effort to find the lost opening to the gates of memory, and as the 
watcher stared into the shifting clouds, they parted, and Angel found 
herself meeting the grave, concentrated gaze of her visitor of long ago. 
Memory rushed back in great flashes, and scene after scene of a former 
life passed before her, and rolled on like the canvas of a panorama. 

There was a long hush, and then a voice, deep and rich, came to her. 

As Angel listened to his words she seemed to be carried far away 
beyond the reach of all mere human emotion. 

“My daughter; in another incarnation, with the divine gift of music 
in your hands, you scaled height after height until at last by patience 
and self-denial you reached the highest pinnacle in the Temple of 
Fame. You stood before kings, and walked hand in hand with the 
great ones of the earth. Yet, you were dissatisfied, because when in 
your youth Love and Art stretched out their hands to you, you chose 
Art, and regretted it when it was too late. Once again, your spirit 
was re-incarnated, but in this life Art pleaded vainly, for Love held 
you close in his embrace. He has given you freely of all his gifts, 
but alas! the higher and nobler the love, the greater is the capacity 
for suffering, and beside him dwell Sorrow and Death, Parting and 
Poverty. What lesson have you learned ?” 

“‘T have learned that nothing is satisfying ; that we are the puppets 
of Destiny ; all our little lives spent in an eternal quest of the Ideal, 
which vanishes like a mirage from our ken when we think it is within 
reach,” replied Angel sadly. 

“Notso, my child. In the great scheme of Nature no life is wasted; 
each has its own force, its own joys, and is but a training for the in- 
carnation which lies just beyond. Remember that all great and high 
aims are purchased only by suffering and strife, and as we live in what 
is called Time, so will the reward or punishment be at last.” 

“‘ But the suffering of the innocent and helpless is cruel. My poor 
children— Why can we not all rest together when we desire it, even 
if rest be gained through annihilation? It would be better than this 
terrible struggle for existence. Must this re-incarnation go on for 
ever?” asked Angel passionately. 

“When the allotted span called life is over the soul leaps forward 
into the surroundings most suited to its requirements. It becomes 
purified by the height of the summits it tries to reach during its 
different incarnations, which only cease when the desired end is 
attained, and the spirit enjoys existence without the body on the 
Higher Plane. To you, who have been faithful to duty, I am sent to 
ask the question, Which has yielded you the greater Happiness, 
Love or Art? If it were willed that your spirit should cross the 
Borderland once more, which life would you choose!” 

And the woman, weighing well her answer, replied, “ I do not know.” 

L. M‘INTOsH. 





OXFORD AND HER COLLEGES 


IX. BRASENOSE. 


BY THE REV. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 


EW Oxford Colleges are more widely known than Brasenose, 
partly from its central position in the very heart of the city, 


partly from the singularity of the name, and, besides, from other ° 


and better causes, for it has been and is an important and richly 
endowed foundation. 

The name probably comes from the medizval custom of putting up 
quaint signs, like the signboard of an inn, over the door of buildings 
which sought publicity. But some antiquaries have traced in it 
brewing-house, which perhaps was part of the Hall, or hostelry, for 
students on the site now occupied by the College. Dr. Harington, 
Principal about half a century ago (whose fine presence and military 
bearing gave him the soubriquet of “the Colonel”) spelt the name 
Brasinose in accordance with this derivation. 

The full title (in the charter), “The King’s Hall and College of 
Brasenose,” indicates that the College grew in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, through the liberality of its twin founders, out of 
Brasenose Hall and other similar hostelries in what is now the square 
of the Radcliffe Library. The word “ Regia” doubtless has reference 
either to Henry VIII. or to his father and predecessor; for the 
foundation dates from the borderland between these reigns. It is 
fanciful to find in “ Regia” any allusion to King Alfred. 

It was a pre-Reformation foundation ; but the new learning and the 
new ideas were already in the air. Bishop William Smith, or Smyth, 
was deservedly one of the foremost men of histime. If the portrait of 
him in the Bodleian really represents the man, the placid, balanced 
expression of the handsome features denotes prudence, perseverance, 
kindliness. He was born in Lancashire, and his College! has always 
been intimately connected with Lancashire, Cheshire, and other 
northern counties. Through the favour of the Stanleys, closely 
allied in those days to the throne, he became Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, whence he was, in 1495, promoted to the princely See of 
Lincoln, which extended in those days from the Humber to the 
Thames,” with seventy stalls in its glorious cathedral. He was also 
President of the Welsh Marches, for the custom of using ecclesiastics 


1 In old days street fights were frequent in Oxford between North and South. 
? Oxford was then in the diocese of Lincoln; and the Bishop of Lincoln was ex 
officio Visitor of Brasenose College and of other Colleges in Oxford. 
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in political affairs was not yet extinct. In this high and very re- 
sponsible office he had the young Prince Arthur, who died, to the 
grief of the nation, in early life at Ludlow Castle, for one of his 
colleagues on this commission. But the most remarkable proof of the 
confidence reposed in him by the Crown is, that he was an executor of 
the sagacious Henry VII. That he was greatly esteemed in Oxford is 
shown by the earnest desire of the University that he should succeed 
Archbishop Morton as Chancellor. While at Lichfield he had re- 
modelled St. John’s Hospital for aged men. 

The co-founder of Brasenose, Sir Richard Sutton, had even more 





BRASENOSE COLLEGE: THE NEW QUADRANGLE. 


to do with founding the College than his friend the Bishop. He, too, 
came from the north of England, from Cheshire. He was a Templar, 
a Privy Councillor, and Steward of Sion Monastery, Middlesex. He 
gave land, &c., largely to the Colleges and provided statutes, revising, 
apparently, those designed by Bishop Smith, whom he outlived, and 
superintending the erection of the College buildings. 

The tower over the gateway was originally the “lodging” of the 
Principal; but after 1770 he resided in a house in the High Street 
with a side entrance into the second quadrangle. A few years ago, 
when the new “quad” was built, a house for the Principal formed 
part of the enlargement. The top storey was added to the rooms in 
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the first “‘quad” in the time of James I. and in the style of that 
period. There is a curious old inscription, carved in the stone over 
the entrance to staircase I. The maze, which, according to the 
fashion of the Stuart period, occupied the centre of the quad, was 
replaced by a lawn in the beginning of the Hanoverian period. The 
stone figures, usually known as “Cain and Abel” (perhaps meant for 
wrestlers), a copy from Giovanni da Bologna, were presented by James 
I. to the College, and stood in the middle of the “quad.” They were 
removed in 1881. There isa fine view (from the north-west corner) of 
St. Mary’s spire, with its clustering pinnacles, and (from the south-west) 
of the dome of the Radcliffe Library. The narrow “ wynd,” Brasenose 





BRASENOSE COLLEGE: SHOWING THE RADCLIFFE AND ST. MARY’S. 


Lane, overshadowed at one end by the magnificent chestnut tree in 
Exeter Gardens, flanks the quadrangle on the north side. Brasenose 
has no garden. It is essentially, so far as buildings go, a winter 
College. The annual “Gaudy” occurs in the winter term. 

On the south side of this “quad” is the Hall, always a prominent 
feature in Colleges, with the “buttery” and kitchen. The old fire- 
place in the centre of the Hall, with its “ louvre” in the roof to emit the 
smoke, remained till halfway through the eighteenth century, when the 
present spacious fireplace on the south side was substituted, the gift of 
one of the Curzon family, a member of the College. The window in 
the recess on the same side, over the dais, commemorates the visit of 
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Louis XVIII. of France, at luncheon in the Hall. The Nose (the 
“ Palladium” of Brasenose College) on the wall facing the entrance 
was brought back in 1881 from Stamford, where it had been ever since 
the secession of some members of Brasenose Hall in the reign of 
Edward III. There are several interesting portraits on the walls, of 
the Founders, of Dame Joyce Frankland and Sarah, Duchess of 
Somerset (Benefactresses), of Edward Hartoff Cradock, D.D., the 
beloved Principal after Dr. Harington, &c., &c. Dean Nowell is 
pictured with fishing-rod beside him, for, like his friend George 
Herbert, he was fond of the “gentle art.” 

The second quadrangle is much smaller, and dates from the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The Library (on the east side) was trans- 
ferred thither from the old “ quad ” after the Restoration ; it is said to 
have been designed by Wren. It has a fine ceiling with fan tracery, 
and contains some curious old volumes given by Dean Nowell, a 
Terence of the tenth century, a missal on vellum, illuminated, of 
1520, and a large collection of miscellaneous books. It is especially 
rich in county histories, and a part of it is devoted to the works of 
Brasenose men. 

When, in 1663, the Library was moved to its present place, a new 
chapel was erected near it, in the second quad, in place of the chapel, 
which had been on the south side of the first quad, close as usual to 
the Hall, where now is the Fellows’ Common Room. -In the ante- 
chapel are large copies, in oil, from paintings of Poussin and Spagna- 
letto; and in the chapel memorial windows to Richard Harington, 
formerly Principal, and to F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, friend and 
follower of F. D. Maurice, of Lincoln’s Inn. The patens and chalices 
belonging to the chapel are of pre-Reformation date. 

Almost in the last decade of the nineteenth century a great im- 
provement was effected by the erection of new buildings fronting 
High Street where shops had been. Mr. T. G. Jackson (now R.A.) 
was the architect. This enlargement had been contemplated so far 
ago as about 1700. Had the plan been carried out as then proposed, 
the style of the new buildings would have been Palladian, like Queen’s 
College. 

In the troublous time of Charles I. a strong majority in Brasenose 
defied the intrusion of the Parliament into the affairs of the College ; 
and the new buildings, commenced immediately after 1660, testify to 
the joyous welcome of Brasenose to the restored monarchy. In 1715, 
when Mar and Derwentwater raised the Stuart flag ineffectually, 
Brasenose men took part in some disturbances in the town originating 
with Jacobite sympathisers. 

Some have said that “ Duns” (i.e. Dominus) Scotus, the famous 
philosopher of the fourteenth century, belonged to the ancient hostelry 
called Brasenose Hall ; and his bust, carved in stone, looks down grimly 
from over the steps leading up to the buttery-hatch and the hall. Beside 
“ Erigena” is a bust of good King Alfred. Friar Roger Bacon also, 
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who anticipated in some degree the inductive teaching of his even 
more famous namesake, is said to have belonged to Brasenose Hall. 





BRASENOSE COLLEGE: THE BRAZEN NOSE. 


But Brasenose College has no need of fabulous worthies, having a very 
long list beyond dispute. Here were Alexander Nowell, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, pioneer of the Reformation ; Miles Smith, Bishop of Gloucester, 
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one of the translators of the Bible under James I.; Sir Henry Savile, 
Provost of Eton, and founder of the Professorship of Astronomy at 
Oxford bearing his name; Lord Keeper Egerton, the first Earl Elles- 
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BRASENOSE COLLEGE: THE SUN-DIAL. 





mere; Elias Ashmole, tounder of the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford ; 

Burton, whose quaint and curious “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy” is said 

to have been plagiarised by Sterne: in the nineteenth century, Reginald 

Heber ; Sidney Godolphin Osborne, whose initials were prominent in 
VOL. LXXII. Y 
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the Times sixty years ago; Barham, of the “Ingoldsby Legends” 

H. H. Milman, the accomplished Dean of St. Paul’s, poet and 
historian ; F. W. Robertson, of Brighton ; Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., the 
typical Yorkshire squire of days gone by. Many others, some who 
have passed to their rest, some who are here still, might be added. 

Among the Principals in the past two are specially to be mentioned. 
Dean Nowell was invited to accept the office in his ninetieth year, and 
held it for twelve months. Dr. Frodsham Hodson, Principal from 
1809 to 1829, did much for the finance and the general efficiency ot 
the College in the beginning of the nineteenth century. He was apt 
to lay stress on the importance of manner; and he exemplified it in 
his own person. The chief benefactors of the College have been Dean 
Nowell, Mrs. Joyce Frankland, wife of a London goldsmith, in the 
sixteenth century; Sarah, Duchess of Somerset, with Principals Yate 
and Radcliffe in the next century ; and William Hulme, Esq., whose 
bequest of land, now very valuable, in Manchester enables men to 
prolong their residence in the College after their B.A. degree, if 
desirous of studying with a view to Holy Orders. These Hulmian 
Exhibitions are a speciality of Brasenose, and are advantageous not 
to the holders only but to the College generally. 

In the principate of Dr. Ashurst Gilbert, afterwards Bishop ot 
Chichester, the College had an important lawsuit about the surplus 
income arising from estates in Lancashire. The case was entrusted to 
Bethell, better known as Lord Westbury, at that time a young barrister, 
through the influence of the Principal, who as Public Examiner had 
noticed Bethell’s ability in his vivd voce rendering of Pindar, and 
the College was successful. In 1850 Brasenose resisted the inter- 
ference of the Royal Commission strenuously, but in vain. The chief 
result of the Report of the Commission was to throw open to general 
competition scholarships and fellowships, which had been confined by 
limitations, and to exempt the Principal and Fellows from the obliga- 
tion of being ordained. The elasticity of our old Universities at the 
present time marks the inevitable change which time effects from the 
rigid discipline which prevailed when students were compelled, out- 
side the gates, to walk two and two, like Benedictine monks, and, like 
monks in ancient days, to be corrected with the rod. 

The “ Phoenix” Club in Brasenose dates from before the French 
Revolution, and has had many eminent men among its members (the 
number of members is limited to twelve), e.g. Reginald Heber, 
Milman, Barham, Lord George Grenville, &c. There was a curious 
custom, dating from early in the nineteenth century, in the College 
connected with the College ale. Every Shrove Tuesday the butler 
presented to the Principal verses, usually made by one of the under- 
graduates, in praise of the Brasenose ale. This custom was abolished 
a few years ago. In the buttery is a mark high on the wall, said to 
have been made by a Lancashire youth of gigantic stature, the “ Child 
of Hale” passing through Oxford to London, 1617, on his way to a 
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wrestling bout at the Court of King James. The College boat bears 
his name. 
Brasenose has been distinguished in boat-races at Oxford and at 
Putney, as well as in cricket and in athletic sports generally ; and all 
who know the traditions of the College and its condition at present 
| must admit, that it has sent forth from its time-honoured walls very 
many men well equipped by the training received there to play their 
part manfully in the struggle, which can never cease, against evil, and 
to do their duty to God and man. 








THE FALL 


HE sinner fallen trom his high degree 
T Looks down upon the ruins of his heart, 
And marvels how the qualities depart 
That made him once all that he cared to be: 
Brilliant and gentle, notable to see, 
And furnished well with learning and with art, 
Once having turned his honour to a mart 
He feels a feeble hand and palsied knee. 
He falls: but of despair ere yet he yield, 
He gathers strength than his a mightier far, 
And shines transcendent as a falling star 
Sweeping triumphant to the ocean field ; 
Or tallen Samson mightier than before, 
Who from the roof brought myriad enemies to the floor. 
E. H. THOROLD. 
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“JOLLY BOY” JAGO 


I 


F there is one place more than another that has, and always had, a 
peculiar attraction for me, it is St. Nevin churchyard. From 
this unqualified statement it must not be inferred that I partake 

in any way of a ghoulish disposition, or am addicted in an unusual 
degree to morbid tendencies. Nor is this favourite resort of mine to 
be pictured as one of those gloomy, mouldy enclosures, where rank 
grass, evil-smelling weeds, and funereal cypress trees flourish. Far 
from it! A bright, cheery spot it is, on the brow of a barren slope 
that ends abruptly in the beetling cliffs of the Cornish coast. Sur- 
rounded by a low wall of unhewn stone, it is open to every blast that 
blows, without tree or shrub to intercept its fury. 

To me, even from childhood, it was a source of unbounded delight 
to sit astride of that same stone wall and watch the ships away in the 
offing—the brown-sailed fishing smacks that glided to and fro closer_to 
shore, or the long trail of smoke which some stately liner left behind 
her as she passed out into the broad sweep of the Atlantic. In winter, 
when a stiff sou’-wester flecked the ocean with white-capped billows, 
and the sea thundered and roared in the rocky caverns along the 
shore, it was glorious to cling there to the jagged coping of the wall, 
in the very teeth of the gale. 

The vicar of St. Nevin, the Rev. Montgomery Jago, was well 
known from the Lizard right away to Plymouth Sound. A Cornish- 
man by birth, he had held the living ever since he was first ordained, 
and was not likely to vacate it until he was laid to rest in the little 
churchyard on the hill. No man knew so well the dangers with which 
that long strip of rock-bound coast bristles: he could give the history 
of every important wreck that took place there within the last forty 
years. Of the deadly Manacles, with their long record of disaster, he 
possessed a store of information dating back to the time when, nigh a 
hundred years ago, the French man-of-war was lost there with every 
soul on board. 

This homely sailor-priest was much beloved by the simple fisher- 
folk. Though stormy Sundays were a severe tax upon the devout 
inclinations of the villagers, for it was no easy matter to fight one’s 
way up the cliffs against a high wind, the vicar always had a fair con- 
gregation, to whom he held forth in his deep, rolling sea-voice. Old 
Simon Year, who had turned into the eighties, used to declare that 
whenever the parson had a real soul-stirrer prepared for. us, the devil 
was sure to send a storm of wind and rain in order to keep people 
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away. Be this as it may, the sturdy old octogenarian himself was 
never known to miss a service, morning or evening, no matter what 
the state of the weather. Whether or not he was wont to hang upon 
every word of the sermon was a different question; for there were 
those who recalled a certain summer’s evening when the vicar, repeat- 
ing his text in the midst of his discourse, thundered forth, “ Simon, 
Simon, why sleepest thou?” upon which the veteran started up from 
his corner with an indignant denial upon his lips. 

Well I remember that fateful Sunday morning, away back in the 
sixties, when the unknown vessel was cast upon the Hell Stone rocks, 
outside St. Nevin, and went to pieces before our very eyes. The gale, 
I recollect, had sprung up during the previous night. When morning 
dawned the sea was shrouded in a thick drifting mist, out of which 
at regular intervals came the muffled, warning note of the Longships 
bell. As we struggled up the wind-swept slope, with a hand to hats 
or caps, many heads went round towards the ocean, as if expecting 
to see the indistinct outlines of a ship looming through that misty 
obscurity. 

Scarcely were we comfortably settled in our pews, and the resound- 
ing notes of the organ pealed forth above the fury of the gale, than the 
rain came down in torrents. All through the service the wind con- 
tinued to rage around the church, rattling doors and windows as if 
seeking in vain for an entrance, while up from the beach came the 
crash and rumble of the billows as they broke upon the rocky shore. 
Looking up through the streaming windows, against which the rain 
dashed in watery gusts, we could see a patch of leaden sky, with 
storm-like clouds sweeping across it. 

Mr. Jago had walked with solemn step towards the pulpit, and the 
congregation settled down to listen to his discourse. Right in the 
middle of the sermon, when, as was his custom, the vicar introduced 
a touching allusion to the vast and wondrous deep, a slight concussion 
was felt throughout the building, the windows rattled, and at the same 
moment a deep, reverberant boom came from the sea. 

A signal-gun !—a vessel in distress! In an instant every member 
of the congregation was sitting bolt upright, intent, eager, in a quiver 
of excitement. That sound, the knell of a doomed ship, seemed to 
have struck home to every heart present. Even those who had 
been lulled into a gentle repose by the raging of the storm and the 
monotonous tones of the preacher’s voice, were now keenly on the 
alert. The vicar himself raised his head sharply and shot a keen 
glance out through one of the side windows. 

A whisper, a shuffling of feet, and a sudden scurrying near the 
door, caught my attention. I glanced round and found that the 
first ten or twelve pews had been hastily cleared of their occupants. 
Old Martin Tuckey, the verger and sexton, alone kept his seat, and 
glared around him with stern rebuke in his eye as each fresh delinquent 
slunk away. 
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Even higher up the church there were visible signs ot restlessness, 
and a manifest inclination on the part of the worshippers to get 
outside as quickly as possible. Mr. Wickham, the coastguard officer, 
left his pew, and stalked down the aisle with an air of official import- 
ance. Dr. Tresillian followed; so did Pendelley, the stout village 
constable. No one could question the propriety of their leaving, 
at any rate; they simply responded to the call of duty. But when 
it came to Mr. Bodilly—grocer, wine-merchant, and postmaster com- 
bined—it was somewhat difficult to understand for what purpose /is 
presence was required. For the first few steps he made a brave 
attempt to brazen it out, but the concentrated gaze of so many eyes 
seemed to unnerve him completely, and he hurried out in an un- 
dignified and shamefaced manner. 

Boom! The report of another gun smote upon our ears, this time 
closer to shore. The ill-fated vessel must be drifting on the rocks, 
then ; perhaps heading for the deadly Hell Stones. An eager crowd 
had doubtless already collected upon the beach. 

Again that sullen boom! It was really too much. Human nature 
could not stand it. All over the church people were gliding from 
their pews, and slipping out in batches. If this sort of thing went on, 
it would undoubtedly end in a general exodus. 

The vicar, however, was equal to the emergency. With conspicu- 
ous presence of mind he brought the sermon to an abrupt termination, 
hastily quitted the pulpit, and pronounced the benediction. Then he 
vanished into the vestry. 

A few minutes later, as I hurried round the church, Mr. Jago 
emerged from a side door, clad in oilskins and sou’-wester. At his 
heels, with an eagerness that quite rivalled the vicar’s, came the 
verger. 

“ Well, sir,” I heard old Martin say, as his eyes followed the crowd 
who were tumbling down towards the beach, “ they haven’t got much 
of a start on us, after all.” 


II 


N the beach Mr. Wickham, Dr. Tresillian, and a number of 

others were grouped together, struggling to maintain their 
position against the fierce blasts of the gale and the driving, 
cutting rain. Far out, amidst the boiling white flood that raged 
around them, the black, jagged snouts of the Hell Stones peeped up 
from the angry waters. Beyond, the mist dropped its murky veil 
over the deep, but from out of it, plunging and roaring like a wild 
beast let loose, came billow after billow. As each monstrous wave, 
fretted with ripples from summit to base, bore in towards us, I in- 
stinctively drew back, for it seemed as if nothing could stay its course. 
A sudden leap, and then it broke with a crash that seemed to shake 
the very rocks; while the beach was flooded with a white seething 
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mass of water that tore away shingle and stones as it swept out to sea 
again. 

Gazing out over this tumultuous scene, we presently descried a huge 
dark shadow looming through the mist. The next moment a cry 
broke from every soul on shore— 

“ The ship! ” 

Out of the depths of that vapoury shroud she came—a large, full- 
rigged sailing ship. Her battered hull, tangled rigging, and the shreds 
of canvas that flapped from her broken spars, told of a long battle 
with the gale. Borne onward by the rushing billows, she staggered 
blindly, helplessly to her doom. At one moment her stern was 
hoisted high into the air; the next it went down out of sight, and 
her bows pointed heavenwards. Around and about her the waters 
tossed and raged like a pack of hungry wolves assailing some wounded 
leviathan of the forest, that tottered under their combined attack. 

With beating hearts and a shrinking dread that every moment 
would be her last, we watched her. A brief interval of breathless 
expectation, and then the noble ship seemed to steady herself for 
a moment. Even from the shore we saw her quiver and tremble from 
stem to stern. She had struck! 

Drawing back like one aroused from stupor to realise some awful 
danger, she was dashed on the rocks again and remained fast. Oh, 
the ruthless cruelty of those angry billows! How they thundered on 
that stranded wreck, now she was at their mercy! How they pounded 
her, how they rent and tore her until her decks gaped and her sides 
were crushed in! Slowly—gracefully, one might almost say—she 
heeled over and disappeared for ever. 

“God help them!” cried the vicar, raising his hands as if to call 


down a benediction upon those souls that were perishing. “ All 
lost !” 

“No,” put in Dr. Tresillian, shading his eyes from the rain, and 
gazing intently out to sea. ‘Not all. There is one still afloat. I 


caught a glimpse of him just now. Look! there comes his head 
again. Poor fellow! he’s making a brave fight for it, but I fear he’i 
go under soon.” 

‘No, he won’t,” cried another. ‘He’s clear of the rocks, and 
heading straight for the shore. The seas will wash him in if he can 
only hold out a little longer.” 

*« Ah, he’s gone! ” 

“No! There he is again. Stand by to give him a helping hand 
the moment he touches ground.” 

“Tt’s not a man at all!” roared Goodchild, the channel pilot, who 
was standing on a ledge of rock above us. 

“Not aman! What is it, then?” 

“Tt’s a dog!” 

It was true. Every eye was fixed upon that dark speck as it rose 
and fell upon the billows. Nearer and nearer it was swept; and then 
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we could plainly distinguish the black, shaggy head of a dog. Bravely 
he battled with the boiling surges; now carried forward with a rush, 
now swept back again. But he was steadily gaining; every wave 
brought him closer to shore, and we could see the gleam of his bright 
eyes as he came to the top of each swell. There was something heroic 
in that long, silent struggle. Carried away by the excitement of the 
moment, many of the fishermen roared out encouragement to the noble 
animal. 

The dog seemed to respond to their shouts, and made a vigorous 
effort to gain the beach. He was now in the boil of the backwash, 
tossed to and fro there like a cork, and we could hear his short, quick 
pants as he strove in vain for a foothold. Goodchild jumped down 
from the rock ; he and half-a-dozen others linked hands, and the next 
minute the pilot was waist-deep in the water. Reaching out towards 
the exhausted animal, he grabbed it by the neck ; but as he did so, I 
heard him give a startled sort of cry, as if he had made some strange 
and unexpected discovery. 

The poor brute, in the last stage of exhaustion, was hauled out of 
the raging flood, and instantly flopped down all in a heap upon the 
strand. It was then I understood the cause of that cry which had 
come from the pilot. Lashed to the dog’s back by a stout strip of 
canvas was a child—a dark, curly-haired little fellow, of three years or 
so. His chubby arms were twined round the animal’s neck, his head 
resting sideways upon the shaggy back. As he glanced up at us, his 
dark eyes expressed neither fear nor alarm—only a sort of startled 
wonder at seeing so many strange faces. 

Dr. Tresillian hastened to remove the canvas, and took the little 
fellow in his arms. We clustered around in a group, eager to behold 
this waif which the sea had cast upon our rocky shore. As we gazed 
upon the boyish face, with its bright, fearless eyes, and noticed how 
tufts of the dog’s hair were still clenched in the tiny fists, many a rough 
heart melted with pity. What hand, now cold in death, had lashed 
that canvas? Who was it, in the awful moment when destruction 
raged around them, had resorted to this last hope of saving the child ? 

** Poor little chap!” muttered the kind-hearted doctor. “ He little 
knows how cruelly the sea has robbed him. Father and mother both 
lost, most likely. What’s your name, my little man?” 

* Jolly Boy,” said the lad. 

“ Any othér name?” 

“ Dunno.” 

Save that there was some one on board whom he always referred to 
as “The Lady,” that was practically all the information we could get 
from him. A discussion ensued as to who should take charge of the 
waif. Dr. Tresillian laid claim to him; so did Mr. Jago. The latter 
eventually carried the point, and it was decided to convey the little 
fellow to the vicarage. 

Just as we were about to start off in a body, an incident, the like of 
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which I had neither seen nor heard of before, took place. A seagull, 
which had fluttered up from the water out near the Hell Stones, came 
wheeling around over our heads, and dropped something at our feet. 
It was a lady’s glove! 

Mr. Jago picked it up, examined it curiously, and placed it in his 
pocket. Then we moved away from the mournful spot, and headed 
for the vicarage. The dog, a big Newfoundland, trotted along by the 
doctor’s side, with his watchful eye upon the child, as if he felt called 
upon to keep guard over him still. 

Boy and dog were straightway installed at the vicarage, and from 
that day forth became part and parcel of the establishment. While 
the former grew and thrived, rapidly springing up into a sturdy, head- 
strong youngster, old age gradually crept upon the latter. Year in, 
year out, the lad scampered about St. Nevin, or roamed away along 
the coast. But wherever he went, however far he wandered, the dog 
was always at his heels, as if resolved to keep watch and ward over 
him until the last. 

There were strange whispers, too, among the villagers touching the 
boy, which partook of a somewhat superstitious nature. It was told 
how, on stormy nights, a seagull came fluttering against the window of 
the little room in which he slept, startling the lad with its weird, 
plaintive cry. 


Ill 


HE vicar of St. Nevin was a widower. His only child, Kathleen, 

was the pride and joy of his heart. A tender, loving, winsome 

little thing, she came like a stray beam of sunshine into many a lowly 
cabin where sorrow had cast its gloom. 

Amongst the fisher-folk she was styled “The Rose of St. Nevin.” 

Very different in character and disposition was the stranger lad 
whom the vicar had taken under his roof. Like a wild, untamed colt, 
exulting in freedom, he raced away over the downs back of the village, 
or dashed in and out among the cottages, putting poultry and pigs to 
flight. Bubbling over with life and spirits, he was a rollicking, 
mischief-loving youngster, always up to some mad prank or other. 
To make off with a boat, hoist a sail, and run a close shave of being 
swamped, or to lug up one of Simon Year’s lobster pots when the old 
fellow’s back was turned, was what he chiefly delighted in. In short, 
“Jolly Boy” Jago, as he was called, managed to keep the village in a 
state of perpetual ferment, and caused the good vicar many an anxious 
moment. 

And yet he and little Kathleen were fast friends. As boy and girl 
they played and romped together, though it was evident that the lad 
was inclined to take the lead in everything, and assumed the upper- 
hand as if it was his by right. She was the only one who seemed to 
possess any control over him: even in his wildest and most wayward 
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moods, when his dark check flushed and his eyes shone fiercely, a 
word from her, the touch of her restraining hand upon his arm, 
checked and subdued his impetuous spirit. 

There was one other, too, whose influence tended for good—the 
dog. The watchful, unwearying devotion of that noble brute was the 
talk of the village. On more than one occasion when Jolly Boy 
tumbled head-foremost into the sea the faithful creature fished him 
out. Sometimes, when the lad was violent and unruly, the dog looked 
up at him with such reproachful, pleading eyes, that the culprit was 
forced to turn away his head. It was almost human, that silent, 
appealing look. 

There was one spot that always seemed to have a strange attraction 
for the dog—the tall cliffs overlooking the Hell Stone rocks. Often, 
in the dusk of evening, he stole away there, and lay for hours with 
his massive head reclining upon his outstretched paws. Even as 
years went on, and his limbs were stiffened with old age, he was 
frequently to be seen keeping solitary vigil on that lonely spot. And 
there, early one summer’s morning, he was found cold and stiff in 
death. 


Fifteen years had come and gone since that stormy Sunday when 
the strange vessel went to pieces on the rocks. Jolly Boy had grown 
into a strong, handsome stripling—high-spirited, vigorous, fearless ; 
but as reckless and daring as ever. He could handle an oar or sail 
a boat with the best of us; and to be out in rough, tempestuous 
weather, when the seas were washing on board, was what he gloried in. 
To vary these adventures on the water he sometimes started off 
inland-with his gun on his shoulder, not caring in the least upon 
whose grounds he trespassed. Reports of his squabbles with game- 
keepers and others were constantly reaching us. 

It was after an excursion of this kind that he returned home late 
one Saturday night, and hung about the vicarage as if not daring to 
enter, Aservant who caught sight of him declared that his clothes 
were torn to shreds, his gun broken, and that there was a fleck of 
blood on his cheek. He sent in a message to Kathleen, who in- 
stantly hurried out to him. He spoke to her in abrupt, hasty tones ; 
and then, suddenly bending down, kissed her on the cheek. The 
next moment he was gone, and the poor girl returned alone to the 
house, weeping bitterly. 

The following morning a rumour went the round of the village that 
Jolly Boy Jago had disappeared. Nor had we long to wait for an 
explanation of his sudden flight. Within an hour or two news came 
in of a poaching affray on Colonel Maitland’s estate the previous 
evening. It appears there had been a fight between a young game- 
keeper and the trespasser, in which the former received such injuries 
that he was left for dead upon the ground. 

That same Sunday, after morning service, a strange report found its 
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way abroad. It was said that the night before a gull had flown 
screaming against the window of the little room at the vicarage which 
the runaway had so long occupied, and had battered itself to death 
against the panes. 


lV 


A= so Jolly Boy Jago, by which name he was still known, had passed 
out of our lives. For thirteen years he had been in and out 
amongst us. Withall his faults he was a brave lad, generous in his own 
impulsive way, and always ready to take the part of the weak. As time 
went on the fisher-folk often spoke of him, and wondered how he 
fared in his struggle through life. But to the quiet little village on 
the Cornish coast no news of him came from the great world without. 
Gradually, as other matters absorbed our interest, the remembrance 
of him faded away, and was only revived when, over the fire on a wild 
winter’s night, the children clustered around to hear the story of the 
shipwreck on the Hell Stone rocks, and how a child had been brought 
to shore on a dog’s back. 

But from year to year, through all the changes which time wrought 
amongst us, there was one who cherished the remembrance of that 
wayward lad, one heart in which his memory was ever green. The 
slightest allusion to him, even in latter days, brought a crimson glow to 
the fair cheek of the vicar’s daughter. The “Rose of St. Nevin” 
had blossomed into a beautiful woman, as good, as tender, as true- 
hearted as ever she promised to be. Though always ready to comfort 
and relieve those in sorrow, there was a subdued melancholy in her 
manner, and a plaintive sadness in her eyes, which told of a secret 
pining for the absent. 

The vicar himself, though he often plaintively alluded to his “ three- 
score years and ten,” was still hale and hearty. Towards the close ot 
the summer of ninety-eight, however, when that wave of intense heat 
visited our shores, Mr. Jago began to keep more to the house than 
was customary with him. Even when he walked abroad in the cool of 
the evening, it was with a slow, dragging step and listless air. His 
brisk, cordial manner had entirely forsaken him, and the lively interest 
which he had hitherto displayed in the affairs of his parishioners 
dwindled away into seeming indifference. He was ailing, that was the 
truth of it. 

Dr. Tresillian took him severely to task, and endeavoured to prevail 
upon him to try change of air and a sea voyage. But it was no easy 
matter to move the vicar out of his groove; he seemed as firmly 
rooted to St. Nevin as the very rocks along the shore. Not until his 
daughter added her entreaties to the expostulations of the doctor did 
he consent to a short sojourn in a foreign clime. Madeira was the 
spot fixed upon ; further than that the vicar would not go. 

His farewell sermon, which he preached one still Sunday evening, 
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went home to the hearts of all present. There was a touching note of 
sadness in it; an underlying consciousness, it almost seemed, that 
never again would he stand face to face with his flock. The following 
day, accompanied by his daughter, who was to be his companion on 
the voyage, he took his departure. 

The new scenes thus opened up to him, the change from the 
stagnation at home to the throb of life on board a liner, and above all 
the rush of the glorious sea-breezes he loved so well, seemed to send a 
current of fresh nerve-vigour through the vicar. His eye grew brighter, 
his step more buoyant, and he looked around him with keen apprecia- 
tion of all he saw. 

But no sooner was he established at Madeira than the old heart- 
weariness returned, and he gradually sank back into his former listless 
despondency. The glorious scenery, the quaint, picturesque life around 
him, the brilliant climate, all palled upon him. There seemed to be 
something wanting; something for which he pined and yearned in 
secret. 

In truth, the vicar of St. Nevin had left his heart behind in that 
little Cornish village where he had ministered for forty years and 
upwards to the homely fisher-folk. His thoughts were constantly 
flitting away across the blue waters that spread out before him—away 
to where they broke in long white-fringed surges upon the rocky coast 
of his beloved Cornwall. The one word which was most frequently 
on his lips was “ Home!” “ Home!” 

Kathleen, who watched every change in him with tender solicitude, 
sighed as she became aware of that dull, inward throb, that secret 
craving for the land of his birth. To gratify his longing appeared 
the only course open to her, for to remain away longer would certainly 
have been productive of more harm than good. And so it was decided 
that they should return to England by the next homeward-bound Cape 
steamer that called at Madeira. 

Mr. Jago was overjoyed at the prospect. As the huge vessel crawled 
into the bay late in the evening, her mast-head light twinkling cheerily 
through the gloom, he was in a fever to get on board. A short delay, 
a rush with the mail-bags, and they were off, heading for England at 
full speed. 

That night, out in the tumble and swell of the Atlantic, the vicar 
lay in his berth, wakeful and restless. In the hush which wrapped the 
sleeping ship, broken only by the seething hiss of the waters as they 
tore past, his thoughts stole away once more to his Cornish home, and 
a fear came upon him. ~ 

Hark! what was that? 

Some one had rushed along the deck overhead ; there was a call, an 
indistinct murmur of voices, and then, with a shuffling of feet, some- 
thing was trailed rapidly along towards the stern. 

Mr. Jago rose and dressed quickly, for those sounds conveyed a 
distinct sense of danger. As he passed out from his state-room, 
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white, scared faces appeared at the doors of the adjoining cabins, and 
eager questions flew about. What was it? What had happened? 

There came an answer—no one knew from whence—that ran with 
startling rapidity from mouth to mouth, and struck cold dismay to the 
hearts of all who heard it. 

“ Fire!” 

The scene that followed was one of sudden and dire panic. Down 
there, in the darkness and confusion, a great cry went up from the 
struggling, jostling throng that poured forth from the state-rooms. 
Frantically they fought their way up on deck, but there the rush was 
stemmed by the ship’s officers. 

Stern and cool, disciplined to meet sudden emergencies, and deal 
promptly and effectively with a panic of this kind, they held the crowd 
in check, and succeeded in allaying their fears. Was there a fire? 
Yes; but it was a very trifling one—nothing to create the slightest 
alarm. A portion of the cargo in the after hold was smouldering ; 
that was all. Some one had gone down to discover the seat of the 
fire and direct the hose upon it. 

Who was he, this brave fellow? Oh, the second officer—he who 
had gone overboard after the poor maniac who jumped into the sea 
just as they were leaving Capetown. See! they were hauling him up 
for a mouthful of fresh air, for the smoke must be suffocating down there. 
A wet towel was being passed to him—ah! he was going down again. 

Huddled together in a silent group, their white, tense faces showing 
dimly in the deck lights, the passengers waited in anxious suspense 
until it was announced to them that the fire had been entirely subdued. 
And then, as the second officer was drawn up, as he passed along the 
deck with the grime of the reeking hold upon him, the pent-up feelings 
of the spectators found vent in a wild burst of cheering, and they 
pressed forward eagerly to grip him by the hand. 

In the excitement and general commotion, a stifled, half-choking 
cry that came from a girl standing beside a tall white-haired clergyman 
passed unnoticed. But Mr. Jago observed with some surprise that 
Kathleen was trembling violently as she clung to him, and looking 
down saw that her face was quivering with emotion. 

All next day nothing was spoken of on board but the gallant 
conduct of the second officer. In the evening, when he showed 
himself on deck again, he received quite an ovation. It was some 
considerable time before he could free himself from the attentions of 
the passengers. 

When the congratulations and hand-shaking were over, he wandered 
away towards the stern. Leaning over the rails, he gazed out across 
the heaving waste of waters, upon which the starlight was already 
beginning to glimmer. 

What was it caused him to start and turh;round so quickly? Was 


it that light footstep on the deck, or some!strange premonition that 
thrilled through him ? 
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For a moment he gazed in stricken wonder at the girlish form 
before him, while his heart gave a great bound, and the blood rushed 
to his face. And then, almost at the same instant, a joyous cry broke 
from each— 

“ Kathleen ! ” 

* Jolly Boy!” 


A week later Mr. Jago returned to St. Nevin, accompanied by his 
daughter and a fine, strapping young fellow, about whose handsome 
face there seemed to be something strangely familiar. Not until he 
smiled at the puzzled looks of those who had witnessed his arrival did 
some one cry, “ Jolly Boy!” and then—vwell, the village nearly went 
off its head with excitement. 

The joy of finding him back amongst us was somewhat toned down 
by the vicar’s serious condition. It was plain to all that Mr. Jago 
was rapidly sinking. He knew it himself; knew that the hand of death 
was upon him. 

“T have come home to die,” he murmured pathetically, as he was 
carried into the vicarage. 

An evening or two later, as he lay in bed, with his life-long friend, 
Dr. Tresillian, seated near him, his eyes wandered round the darkened 
room until they rested upon his daughter and Jolly Boy, who stood 
sorrowfully by her side. Mr. Jago smiled and motioned them to draw 
near. Silently they knelt together at the bedside. The vicar stretched 
out a worn, skinny hand until it hovered tremulously over their heads. 

“ The God of Heaven bless—guard—watch over———” 

His voice faltered. Dr. Tresillian rose hastily and bent over him. 
But the end had come: in a few minutes the hush of death pervaded 
the room. 


Jolly Boy, as we still loved to call him, was in and out amongst us 
once more. But how changed he was, to be sure! The old turbulent 
spirit, which had got him into so much mischief when a lad, had toned 
down. Still, there was a fine, fearless air about him, and a kindly 
remembrance of old faces that won every heart. 

He told us how, after his sudden departure from St. Nevin, he had 
gone to sea under an assumed name, first in a sailing ship, and then 
in a tramp steamer. As years went on, he drifted into the passenger 
service, finally securing a berth on board one of the Cape liners. 

Nor was that all: the strangest part of his story was yet to come. 
He went on to say that, while outward-bound to the Cape some few 
months before, he had got on friendly terms with one of their 
passengers, a Mr. Eldridge. This gentleman was an old South 
African resident, and had a store of information regarding the English 
families who had settled out there in the early days. 

One day Jolly Boy happened to tell him of the singular manner in 
which he had been saved from a wreck on the Cornish coast when a 
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mere child, and mentioned the name by which te had been known in 
St. Nevin. To his intense surprise, Mr. Eldridge jumped up from 
his seat, grasped him by the hand, and shook it until the fingers 
tingled. 

When he sat down again he seemed to be overcome by amazement, 
and it was some little time before he could find words to express his 
astonishment. Then he told a strange story. It appears that when 
he first settled at the Cape, one of his greatest friends was a certain 
Captain Jolly. The captain married and went off up country, where 
Mr. Eldridge lost sight of him for a considerable time. 

Some years afterwards he heard of a revolt among the natives, in 
which both Captain Jolly and his wife were brutally murdered. 
Their only child was saved by a faithful Kaffir servant, who, accom- 
panied by a big Newfoundland dog, eventually made his way to 
Capetown. Mr. Eldridge instituted inquiries regarding the boy, and 
found that an English lady, who had just lost a child of her own, had 
taken the orphan under her charge. She had sailed with him for 
England, intending to restore the lad to his father’s family on arrival 
there. 

And this restoration was at last to be effected by the aid of a 
lady’s glove dropped from a seagull’s beak one memorable, stormy 
Sunday morning, and preserved by the faithful old vicar ever after 
with patient care. For so the whole story was gradually revealed 
to our romance-loving people. 

His family received the son of their hopes, the hero of our lives, 
with open arms. He shares home, health, and happiness with “ The 
Rose of St. Nevin.” 

J. LAWRENCE HORNIBROOK. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY 


HE issue of the sixty-third and concluding volume of the 
T Dictionary of National Biography brings to an end a literary 

task of imposing magnitude. The extent of the work may be 
estimated from the fact that two supplementary volumes have been 
necessary in order to gather in those great Englishmen who have had 
time to die in the long interval which has elapsed in the progress 
from A to Z. With these additional volumes the Dictionary will be 
brought down to the close of the nineteenth century and will cover 
altogether about fifteen hundred years. It may be indeed that there 
is a tendency to over-estimate the magnitude of this great work—so 
happily begun under the inspiration of Mr. Leslie Stephen, and now 
so happily completed under the direction of Mr. Sidney Lee—and 
to regard it as a unique literary achievement. This it can scarcely 
claim to be. Not to refer to an endless task perhaps too often 
mentioned as a supreme monument of erudition—the Bollandists’ 
Acta Sanctorum—one may remark that the Dictionnaire Encyclopedique 
des Sciences Meédicales is a vaster and more wide-ranging work ; while, 
confining ourselves to our own country, the series of translations of 
religious texts edited by Professor Max Miiller, though somewhat smaller 
in extent, is of more original conception and epoch-making importance, 
and the English Dictionary now being edited by Professor Murray re- 
presents a greater amount of labour and minute erudition. At the 
same time the Dictionary of National Biography is a sufficiently great 
literary monument to be able to dispense with extravagant laudation ; 
a very necessary and. laborious piece of work has here been accom- 
plished, and we now possess an adequate and interesting summary 
of the achievements, in every field, of the sons and daughters of 
Great Britain. 

This Dictionary, indeed, for the first time enables us to form any 
reliable estimate of the special qualities of the English genius, and the 
precise contribution which the men and women of Great Britain have 
made to civilisation. Its worth can only be realised by one who has 
investigated it from this point of view. As I have selected the 
Dictionary as a convenient basis for a psychological study of the 
greatest English men and women, and with this object have read most 
of the longer articles with careful scrutiny, I am probably in a better 
position than most to appreciate the strong points and the weak points 
of this great undertaking. 

I do not purpose to summarise here the results of this study of the 
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genius of Great Britain. I estimate the number of really eminent 
persons included in the Dictionary—eminent that is by virtue of a 
high degree of inborn ability and not through the accident of birth— 
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as about eight hundred. Very few ot these are women; to every 
hundred eminent men there are only about four eminent women. As 


regards distribution throughout the United Kingdom (eliminating 
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individuals of mixed ancestry) it is found that 74 per cent. are English, 
nearly 16 per cent. Scotch, 5 per cent. Irish, over 3 per cent. Welsh, 
and 2 per cent. Cornish. As regards the social class from which they 
spring (so far as the evidence allows us to determine this) we find that 
even when we leave out of account the large number who are sons of 
peers, no less than 21 per cent. still clearly belong to the small number 
of people who can be said to be of “ good family,” and in reality the 
proportion is still larger. The professional classes (often merging into 
the previous higher social class) claim over 41 per cent., a very large 
proportion, but here we are able to determine its full strength ; a very 
extraordinary fact about the contribution of the professional classes is 
that, although lawyers, doctors, engineers, military and naval officers, 
&c., are included under this head, no fewer than half of the eminent 
persons furnished by these classes are the children of clergymen and 
ministers, who have thus exerted with marvellous effect the privilege, 
accorded to them at the Reformation, of adding to the genius of the 
country. Only 15 per cent. belong to the trading or commercial 
classes, though these range from bankers and manufacturers to 
publicans, and 6 per cent. to the farmer and yeoman class. The 
craftsman and artisan classes (closely allied to the trading class, but 
possessing a real manual training, and including weavers, smiths, millers, 
saddlers, &c.) are, however, responsible for 15 percent. The unskilled 
workers—the great mass of the population—have furnished scarcely 
2 per cent. of our eminent and ruling men. Nothing could show 
more clearly than these figures the peculiarly oligarchic basis on which 
English civilisation has been built up. It may be of interest to 
present these rough figures ; to analyse adequately all the results which 
emerge from a study of the Dictionary would require far more space 
than I can here dispose of. I merely refer to them to show how 
valuable and instructive this great work becomes when intelligently 
used. 

At the same time the value and charm of these volumes for most 
readers lie on the surface; we have here a series of often fascinatingly 
interesting narratives, sometimes embodying new research and usually 
accompanied by an estimate of the subject’s special achievement, on 
the whole written by men who are admirably competent to form a 
sane judgment of their subjects. The first editor of the Dictionary, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, himself possesses a special aptitude for such narra- 
tives, unbiassed, shrewd yet sympathetic, intent on placing a man in 
true relation to his times and to the history of ideas. It is true that 
these special qualities, clearly dominating the early volumes, were 
accompanied by their defects. I do not propose to discuss the minor 
defects of the Dictionary; there are many minute errors and dis- 
crepancies which, it is easy to say, could have been avoided by more 
careful editing, but it must be admitted—even by a writer who is him- 
self an editor—that even an editor is human, and that it is human to 
err. I refer to a certain general indifference to accurately precise 
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biographical detail, a tendency to slur over definite yet often very 
significant facts because they have no obvious bearing on the more 
abstract interest of the subject. In a great many cases it is thus diffi- 
cult to disentangle the family history, even when the facts are really 
known ; too often the antiquated custom is perpetuated of ignoring 
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(Editor since 1891.) 


the female element in a family. Again, we are often not told whether 
a man ever had children or even whether he was married. We have 
a right to expect the statement of so interesting and significant a fact ; 
yet in not less than ten per cent. of the long biographies (#.e. those 
extending over three pages) the point is not so much as mentioned, 
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and we are left in the dark as to whether the writer was himself 
ignorant, whether he knew the facts so well that he forgot to mention 
them, or whether he thought them too trivial to mention at all. We 
are thus driven back for information on so important a point to more 
original sources of information. 

There is another general charge to be brought against the national 
biographers. They have frequently failed to realise where biography 
ends and history begins. Even if no names were appended to the 
articles we should know that, in many cases, the writers were historians 
masquerading in thedisguise 
of biographers, and not 
always disposed to take their 
parts very seriously, Over 
and over again we are com- 
pelled to trudge through 
the same round ot histo- 
rical events until we are 
inclined to think that the 
work should really be called 
the Dictionary of National 
History. Yet history and 
biography are two quite dif- 
ferent processes anddemand 
quite different methods. 
Properly considered, great 
personalities constitute only 
one of the elements in the 
complex web which it is the 
historian’s task to disen- 
tangle. It may be his busi- 
ness to find such personali- 
ties, but, when found, their 
further study belongs to the 
biographer, who is not con- 
cerned with the general 
course of history. Certainly 
it is an advantage for the 
historian to possess some skill and insight as regards the personal 
factors in history, just as it is an advantage for a physiologist to be 
acquainted with physics. But the tasks of historian and biographer 
remain different and involve different methods. In the history of the 
seventeenth century, for instance, the historian comes upon Cromwell, 
and he has learnt to recognise the exact weight of this personal factor 
in seventeenth-century affairs. But it is not his business to ascertain 
why it was Cromwell, and no other, who played this special part in those 
affairs ; he is not called upon to investigate the intimate facts which 
made Cromwell what he was, the special qualities of his Welsh and 
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English ancestry, or the precise influence on his character of the morbid 
mental affection from which he suffered in early life. These intimate and 
private facts the historian must largely take for granted, just as the 
biographer must take for granted the general course of public affairs on 
which these facts had so important a bearing. Such distinctions are 
fairly elementary, but one may well doubt whether our national bio- 
graphers have always realised them ; otherwise they would not so often 
have deluged us with the same stream of history, to the neglect of their 
own business, nor devoted so disproportionate a space to insignificant 
persons around whom some 

eddy of history has chanced 

to whirl. 

So far I have spoken of ' 

the Dictionary largely as it 
began and developed under 
the influence of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that 
about half of the work has 
been carried out under the 
editorial influence of Mr. 
Sidney Lee. It is evident 
that Mr. Lee is an editor 
whose mental qualities are 
very unlike those of Mr. 
Stephen. He is not a 
philosophic thinker; he is 
clearly not mainly preoccu- 
pied with ideas and their 
currents, nor much con- 
cerned to sum up a per- 
sonality in a happy formula. 
But, on the other hand, he 
possesses certain qualities 
which Mr. Stephen has never 
been able to acquire. His 
precision of statement is 
admirable (though I cannot add that the latter part of the Dictionary 
is peculiarly free from errors and misprints), and he has a laudable 
passion for facts ; both these qualities are of the first importance in 
a dictionary, where one may or may not desire to find views and 
opinions, but certainly desires to find the greatest amount of reliable 
and significant facts in the smallest amount of space. I would point 
to Mr. Lee’s article on Sterne as a masterpiece in these respects ; 
every essential fact is concisely stated, there is nothing superfluous, with 
the result that in these few pages we have a more vivid picture, and 
even a larger amount of biographical material, than may be found in 
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lives of Sterne occupying several volumes. There are even indications 
that Mr. Lee would gladly have introduced greater method into the 
Dictionary ; his article on Shakspeare is unique in the work by the 
adoption of marginal titles for each paragraph. Any uniformity of 
method and order in the contents of the articles it was, however, 
clearly impracticable to adopt at so late a stage. 

Yet this question of method is fundamental, and a lack of method 
is the most serious charge which a student of biography can bring 
against this Dictionary. The method, so far as it has any, is essentially 
antiquated ; the scientific modes of thought developed during a century 
have been ignored ; and the founders of the Dictionary, for all that their 
methods show to the contrary, might have been the contemporaries of 
Johnson. 

Why drag in, it may be asked, any question of “scientific 
methods”? What has science to do with biography? The answer 
must be that it has everything to do with it. The very word 
“‘ biography ” itself indicates that we have left the vague and romantic 
regions of history to enter the circle of the biological sciences. 
Biography is, or should be, at least as much of a science as ethno- 
graphy; it is a description of the life of an individual just as 
ethnography is the description of the life of the race. It is a science 
in which, when we approach it seriously, both anthropology and 
psychology are found to have their concern; and though the data 
with which the national biographers had usually to be content could 
not satisfy a scientific mind, the recognition of scientific methods 
would greatly have aided their work. 

It may be said, and with truth, that when the Dictionary was 
planned, such methods, as applied in these fields, were less developed 
and less widely known than they are now beginning to be, and that 
the tendency to gréater precision in the later volumes represents the 
only attempt that remained possible to gain recognition for scientific 
methods. It may well be; yet one may point out that every serious 
student would have been immensely aided in using this Dictionary if, 
at the outset, it had been planned with some regard to its unquestion- 
able relationship to the human biological sciences. 

It can only rarely happen that the student who consults an article 
in a biographical dictionary desires an. undigested mass of confused 
facts, through which he must painfully work his way in order to find 
the one definite fact he needs. There are a very large number of 
personal facts he may desire to see stated on the best available 
authority, and the ideal dictionary of biography —in so far as it 
deals with persons of undoubted genius or talent — would present 
all such primary personal facts in so clear and methodical a manner, 
and in so invariable an order, that they could be discovered at a 
glance. When the writer of a biographical article is allowed to stir 
up all his facts into a stodgy mass, it is difficult, even for himself, 
to discover what he has put in and what he has left out, and this 
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lack of method is an inevitable source of perplexity and inconvenience 
to the readers who consult his work. Let us take, for instance, the 
personal appearance of a great man. It is of considerable signifi- 
cance, from various points of view, to know the exact manner of 
man that an eminent personage appeared in the flesh to his con- 
temporaries; few things, indeed, are more interesting to know. — It 
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is never, however, quite easy to find any personal description in 
these articles, and when found it is usually excessively brief; in 50 
per cent. cases, as regards the most eminent persons, it is not found 
at all. It may be said that in many cases nothing is known of a 
great man’s personal appearance. But a remarkable point about the 
national biographers is that the less is known the more carefully 
they often record it, and that when much is known they often record 
nothing. In a considerable proportion of the articles written by 
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intimate personal friends there is not a single word to indicate that 
the writer had ever seen his subject in the flesh, or had any con- 
ception as to what he was like. So extraordinary a failure would 
have been rendered impossible even by the simplest attention to 
method. 

Moreover, it is not only important to know, definitely and reliably, 
the available personal facts ; but to know also, with equal definiteness, 
what facts are not available. The untrained literary man cannot do 
this without a pang; it is never pleasant to state mere bald negative 
facts. It is evident, however, as one realises after spending much 
time over this Dictionary, that in order to attain the highest possible 
degree of serviceableness, the articles, so far at least as all persons of 
eminent genius are concerned, should be largely made up of sections 
and paragraphs, each with its definite heading, the order in which 
these follow being invariable, decided by the editors at the outset after 
the most careful consideration. Doubtless an omnivorous school-girl, 
for whom all facts are new and all equally important, may prefer this 
Dictionary as it is; but for more serious students so unmethodical a 
method leads, and must lead, to much weariness and labour. Ex- 
cellent as the articles generally are in their antiquated and purely 
literary way, they do not enable the reader to put his finger, at a 
glance, on the fact he is searching for, and—still more unfortunately 
—when the fact is absent they do not enable him to decide whether 
it is unknown or whether the biographer has simply overlooked it. 
The dates of birth and death are always treated in this Dictionary 
with methodical and scrupulous care; when we have a work which 
shall treat in order with the like scrupulous method every essential 
fact in an eminent life we shall possess an ideal dictionary of national 
biography. 

It may seem both a thankless and an unthankful task to criticise 
the methods of a series of volumes so fascinating in their interest, a 
work on which so much skill and research have been expended, the 
only work of the kind which most of us can ever hope to see. In its 
admirable achievement, however, the Dictionary reveals the possibility 
of still higher achievement, and itself helps to inspire the ideal which 
will mould the work of its successors in a future generation. In the 
meantime we shall certainly return again and again to a work which 
is not only one of the noblest monuments of English literary activity 
in the nineteenth century but an unfailing source of instruction and 
delight. Have.ock ELLIs. 
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good old times. They are not politicians. The morale of 

modern politics may indeed be low enough, but, as a rule, 
the different parties in the State stop short at bribery and corruption, 
and the bludgeoning of opponents is not one of the recognised forms 
of electioneering. In the good old times, they did things somewhat 
differently. ‘No bribery—no return” was then the fixed terms of 
constituencies; and an election meant free drinks, gluttony, and 
entertainment galore. The men were bribed with promises of posts 
and places; the women got dresses and jewellery. New suits were 
provided for the juveniles, and wealthy godfathers came forward as 
sponsors for the babes and sucklings. It cost a great deal to satisfy 
the appetites of electors in those days, but candidates reckoned on the 
cost, and put money in their purses accordingly. One Kentish squire 
who aspired to a place in the House sent down to his seat two hogs- 
heads of French brandy, besides sixty dozen of extra knives and forks, 
towards entertaining the freeholders. In short, it was all pretty much 
as John Sterling has sung : 


Tt are people who sigh for a return of what they call the 


“A new election! Glory to the town! 
For all there’s profit, and for some renown. 
‘The Lion’ opes his hungry jaws and springs, 
And ‘ The Black Bear’ seems dancing as he swings. 
The placard big, with thunder in its look, 
Glares like a page from Destiny’s own book ; 
The drums and trumpets hired augment their zeal 
By strong potations, till inspired they reel.” 


Nor was this all. It was bad enough that voters should be propitiated 
through their appetites ; it was infinitely worse when bribes were paid for 
the return of members in Court or party interest. This practice set in 
with the accession of James II. James wanted to avoid the difficulties 
of “Supply,” which had so harassed his predecessor, by returning a 
Parliament of his own “creatures.” Charles had taken away charters 
in the vain hope of extorting money for their restoration ; and James’s 
idea was to create a sort of Parliamentary sop by giving back the 
charters. The nature of the manceuvre may be gathered from an 
entry in Evelyn’s Diary under the year 1685: “It was reported that 
Lord Bath carried down with him into Cornwall no fewer than fifteen 
charters, so that some called him the Prince Elector.” 

This sort of thing went on until, ten years later, an Act against bribery 
and treating was passed by the Legislature. The terms of the Act were 
tolerably severe, but, as a matter of fact, the Act became no better than 
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a dead letter. The practice of bribery and corruption simply took a 
new direction. It was now that the great electioneering potentates of 
Parliamentary history began to expend their fortunes in suborning the 
electorate—the Whartons, Marlboroughs, Walpoles, Pelhams, Graftons, 
and others, whose notoriety in this particular is traditional. The 
Marquis of Wharton was the patriarch of the art of electioneering in 
this country. His policy was “ to forward the designs of an oligarch 
by the attractions of a demagogue,” and he spent some eighty thousand 
pounds of his own fortune, to say nothing of risking an occasional duel, 
in furtherance of his schemes. At one election he succeeded in return- 
ing from twenty to thirty members, each of whom cost him several 
hundreds of pounds. 

But Wharton, though he probably spent more money, was less of an 
adept at bribery and corruption than Sir Robert Walpole, who reduced 
the practice to a system, and may indeed be said to have elevated it to 
a fine art. In addition to the vast sums expended from the public 
revenues, he is reported on very good authority to have spent no less 
than sixty thousand pounds from his own private fortune. ‘“ Every 
man has his price” was his axiom, and he acted up to it. He 
dispensed the secret service fund with lavish liberality, and treated for 
corporations wholesale. Votes were purchased en bloc, like a flock of 
sheep, at so much per head. “By long-established custom,” says 
Wilberforce, writing of this practice in Hull, “ the single vote of a re- 
sident elector was rewarded with a donation of two guineas ; four were 
paid for a plumper; and the expenses of a freeman’s journey from 
London averaged ten pounds a-piece.” The letter of the law was not 
broken by these transactions, because the money was never paid until 
the last day on which election petitions could be presented. Lord 
Cochrane openly avowed in the House of Commons that, after his 
return for Honiton, he sent the town-crier round to tell the voters to 
go to the leading local banker for ten pounds each. 

In addition to these unblushing practices there were private “ broker- 
ages,” by which, as we read, astute individuals advantaged themselves ; 
and committees were clever enough to sell their questionable support 
on several occasions. All these articles might be quoted by tariff. 
The prices varied according to circumstances and locality, and the 
merchandise was much subject to “contraband,” especially when 
conveyed by water. Electors, shipped at so much the cargo, were 
carried off piratically perforce, and landed in distant ports or abroad, 
until their votes were lost to the buyers. This extraordinary pro- 
cedure was resorted to as late as 1810, when Andrew Robinson Bowes 
was standing for Newcastle. A cargo of Newcastle freemen were shipped 
from London for his opponent, and the master was bribed by Bowes 
to carry them to Ostend, where they remained until the election was 
over ! 

Mayors and corporations were, of course, the principals in whose 
hands were vested the interests of the burgesses, and it was with these 
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that the borough-mongers held traffic. Thus perhaps is the old saw 
explained, “‘ Money makes the Mayor to go,” though, to be sure, a 
different origin is suggested. We have a very good instance of the 
practice in one of the celebrated Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son, 
written in 1767. ‘I have looked out for some venal borough for 
you,” says this paragon of gentlemanly perfection, “and I spoke toa 
borough-jobber, and offered £2500 for a secure seat in Parliament, 
but he laughed at my offer, and said that there was no such thing as 
a borough to be had now, for that the rich East and West Indians had 
secured them all at the rate of £3000 at least, but many at £4000, 
and two or three that he knew of at £5000.” Here was a man 
trying to purchase a seat for his son, and having to confess himself 
beaten at £2500! But, of course, it was not always necessary for a 
candidate to offer a big slump sum in that way. Ina 1721 caricature 
on the Walpole method of electioneering, ‘‘ The Prevailing Candidate, 
or the Election carried by Bribery and the Devil,” we see how the thing 
was sometimes done : 


“ Here’s a minion sent down to a corporate town, 
In hopes to be newly elected ; 
By his prodigal show, you may easily know 
To the Court he is truly affected. 


He has a knave by the hand, who has power to command 
All the votes in the Corporation ; 

Shoves a sum in his pocket, the Devil cries ‘ Take it, 
Tis all for the good of the nation.” 


After this the electors are figured standing in rows, waiting to be 
bought, like so many slaves at market. ‘Ready Money” is illus- 
trated as “the prevailing candidate,” while, beyond bags of gold, we 
find finer methods in fashion. An enterprising canvasser curries favour 
with the burgesses through their better-halves. ‘He kissed my wife ; 
he shall have my vote.” 


“ While charms are in flattery and power in gold, 
Men will be corrupted and Liberty sold.” 


From “ The Humours of a Country Election,” issued during the can- 
vass for the Kentish election of 1734, we learn something more of the 
ruling practice : “(1) The candidates saluting the women, and amongst 
them a poor cobbler’s wife, to whose child they very courteously offer 
to stand godfather. (2) The candidates are very complaisant to a 
country clown, and offering presents (a bag marked fifty pounds) to 
the wife and children. (3) The candidates making an entertainment 
for the electors and their wives, to whom they show great respect.” 
Principles were clearly of small account in those days. 

But really the methods of bribing electors were endless. The 
Act of 1695 was certainly, as we have said, severe enough, but means 
of evading it were easily discovered. Sometimes there was a pretence 
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at gambling. “I'll bet you £10 to #1 that you will not vote for 
Mr. So-and-So,” a canvasser would say to an elector. ‘ Done,” and 
the £10 would be paid—not as a bribe of course, but as a bet—after 
the elector had recorded his vote on the right side. The sale of 
trifling articles for a large sum was a very common method. ‘ When 
I first took up my freedom,” says the elector in Foote’s comedy, “I 
could get but thirty guineas for a new pair of jack-boots, whilst my 
neighbour over the way had a #50 note for a pair of wash-leather 
breeches.” One innkeeper, asked for his vote, replied, “ There are 
several barrels of ale down in my cellar, and my votes underneath 
them ; anybody as wants the vote must empty the barrels.” Now 
and again a refractory elector would decline, out of sheer ‘ cussed- 
ness,” to give his vote for either candidate at any price. Such a case 
presented itself to Sir Francis Delavel at the election of 1768. The 
contest happened to be a very keen one, and it was desirable that 
every possible vote should be secured. Sir Francis, therefore, set to 
work in order to find out in what way the exceptionally conscientious 
constituent might be overcome. He discovered somehow that the 
man had never seen a fire-eater, and consequently doubted the stories 
regarding such performances. So the gallant Sir Francis, regardless 
of expense, engaged a well-known fire-eater to come and display his 
powers to the incredulous elector. The result, it need hardly be said, 
was entirely successful. 

In connection with the contest at Preston in 1784 there is a story 
told which shows that once at least the practice of bribing electors was 
productive of some benefit to the community. Mr. Lascelles was one 
of the candidates, and during the polling he went to see a barber who 
had not voted. He sat down, was shaved, and then handed the barber 
a ten-pound note. Thereupon the barber told him that his opponent 
had been shaved twice that morning. On hearing this, Mr. Lascelles 
rubbed his chin, declared it was still rather rough, and had another 
scrape, after which he gave the barber two ten-pound notes. The 
candidate was successful at the poll, and in course of time became 
Earl of Harewood. He then made the acquaintance of Mr. Arkwright, 
the famous inventor of the spinning jenny, who reminded him of the 
shaving incident, and declared that the £50 he received on that 
occasion had been the foundation of his fortune, since it had enabled 
him to bring out his invention. The authenticity of the story, in so 
far as it bears on Arkwright, is not above suspicion, but that such 
incidents were common is perfectly certain. 

It is unnecessary to say that the expense of elections under the 
conditions thus recalled was immense. In Northampton a contested 
election and the resulting petition cost Earl Spencer no less than 
£70,000. When a county was divided between two great families, 
£,100,000 might not improbably be spent upon it. The great York- 
shire contest, at which Wilberforce and Lord Milton were returned, 
cost nearly half a million. Sir Erskine May, in his “ History of Par- 
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liaments,” puts the matter very well when, writing of the candidate at 
such contests, he says : 


“Tf not defeated at the poll by riots and open violence, or defrauded of his 
votes by the partiality of the returning officer or the factitious manceuvres 
of his opponents, he was ruined by the extravagant cost of his victory. 
The poll was liable to be kept open for forty days, entailing an enormous 
expense upon the candidates, and prolific of bribery, treating, and riots. 
During this period the public-houses were thrown open, and drunkenness 
and disorder prevailed in the streets and at the hustings. Bands of hired 
ruffians, armed with bludgeons and inflamed by drink, paraded the public 
thoroughfares, intimidating voters, and resisting their access to the polling 
places. Candidates, assailed with offensive and often dangerous missiles, 
braved the penalties of the pillory, while their supporters were exposed to 
the fury of a drunken mob.” 

Thus are broadly epitomised the ostensible lures for setting Parlia- 
mentary election traps. ‘The more complex methods went far beyond 
these inducements for catching party recruits, and the dealings of 
members, thus angled for by the men in power, with their consti- 
tuents are summarised by Hogarth in his famous election series of 
paintings, which carry us through all the stages of merriment and 
brutality, of boisterous fun and saturnalian revelry, peculiar to a 
nineteenth-century election. 

And speaking of Hogarth reminds us, by the direct evidence we 
have in these inimitable pictures, of the a!l-prevailing horse-play, the 
violence, the wilful destruction of property, and the risks to life and 
limb which characterised the electioneering of the Georgian era. 
Take, as an example, the first of the suite, “ An Election Entertain- 
ment,” as outlined by a recent writer in the Dai/y News. An animated 
exchange of missiles between the opposing factions is proceeding 
through the window. Those within are standing an assault from 
showers of bricks—the spoils of wrecked houses—which are laying 
convivialists at table hors de combat. To this bombardment those 
otherwise not engaged in gourmandising are replying with volleys of 
furniture and fluids, showered upon the heads of the passing patriots. 
A detachment of hirelings in the pay of the party in power—supposed 
to have furnished the entertainment— is sallying forth to wreak ven- 
geance on the besiegers, displaying orange cockades, armed with oak 
cudgels, and headed by a partisan leader with a drawn sword. A 
champion bludgeon man, with orange favours, has evidently returned 
from a desperate “cutting-out expedition”; he has carried off a 
“blue” standard from the rival mob, but is stretched at length, 
having suffered at the feat, and with the spoils of victory reaped a 
broken pate. A butcher with orange “ Pro patria” ribbons twined 
round his head is pouring gin upon the bruiser’s cracked cranium, 
which he has plastered with a canvassing card, marked, “ Your vote 
and interest.” Soldiers also figure in this series. In the canvassing 
scene “ The Crown,” which likewise happens to be the Excise Office, 
is the centre of a lively fight. Rival bludgeon-men are engaged in 
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fierce conflict within and without; furniture and stones are used as 
ammunition, while a man from a window is shown discharging a gun 
into the thick of the fray below, referring to a murderous episode 
which had occurred. 

That the painter has not exaggerated these amenities of old-time 
electioneering is clear from contemporary records. Life itself was 
held in light regard by the partisan combatants. Thus we read that 
during the contested Oxfordshire elections in 1754, an outrageous 
mob, in the “Old Interest”—that is, the party in power—had 
surrounded a post-chaise, and were about to throw it, with its 
occupants, into the river, when one of them shot a chimney-sweeper 
who was showing himself active in the assault. Incidents of this sort 
were spoken of as “death by misadventure.” At the Brentford 
election of 1768 “a young gentleman of the law,” who had gone 
_to the election out of mere curiosity, had his skull fractured by a blow 
from a bludgeon. This proceeding was justified by the offenders as 
“the usage of all contested elections,” and the hired ruffians who were 
responsible were described as “assistants to the civil magistrates.” 
Pretty assistants they were, too, being in fact a band of desperadoes, 
headed by a notorious pugilist who acted as commander of the forces! 
It was at this same election that Sir Francis Delaval’s agent suffered 
so severely. He put in his bill of costs, and this was how it stood: 
“To being thrown out of the George Inn, Andover; to my legs being 
thereby broken; to surgeon’s bill and loss of time and_ business, 
£500 ’—a very modest claim, surely, for such a mauling. 

The famous Westminster election of 1784 brought a reign of terror 
such as had never been experienced before, and has not been rivalled 
since. All dependents of the Court were of course pressed into the 
cause against Fox and his party. Members of the King’s household 
voted, and the daring expedient was adopted of sending two hundred 
and eighty of the Guards to the poll. Even Horace Walpole was 
shocked by this procedure, declaring that his father, Sir Robert, 
the arch-corrupter, “would not have ventured on it in the quietest 
seasons.” The manceuvre quite startled the Constitutionalists, who 
looked upon it as the last extremity of the Opposition. But the 
Opposition’s resources were not exhausted. Under their direction 
Admiral Lord Hood brought up a large contingent of hired ruffians 
disguised as sailors, whose duty it was—and they did it nobly—to 
intimidate Fox’s friends and hinder electors from recording their votes 
in his favour. There was no organised resistance for three or four 
days, when the hackney-chairmen, chiefly Irishmen, banded themselves 
together in Fox’s interest, and proceeded to smash the heads and 
fracture the bones of the Jack Tars. The pseudo-sailors retaliated by 
an attack on the Irishmen’s chairs, but the Irishmen got the better of 
the scuffle, and the guard had to be called out to quell the riot. So 
the affair went on—a succession of pitched battles from which many 
badly injured persons were carried off to the hospitals, some to die, 
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and some to come out maimed for life. The poll opened on April 1st 
and continued until May 17th, and during ail that time the metropolis 
was in a state of frenzied ferment. Colonel Hanger, an intimate of 
the Prince of Wales, who had witnessed a good deal of rough life in 
various parts of the world, wrote thus of the rioters’ proceedings, in 
which he had himself taken a leading part. He says: 


“No one, in my opinion, has seen real life, or can know it, unless he has 
taken an active part in a contested election for Westminster! In no school 
can a man be taught a better lesson of human life. There can he view 
human nature in her basest attire ; riot, murder, and drunkenness are the 
order of the day, and bribery and perjury walk hand in hand. For men 
who had no pretensions to vote were to be found in the Garden in as great 
plenty as turnips, and at a very moderate rate were induced to poll. A 
gentleman, to make himself of any considerable use to either party, must 
possess a number of engaging, familiar, and condescending qualities ; he 
must help a porter up with his load, shake hands with a fisherman, pull his 
hat off to an oyster-wench, kiss a ballad-singer, and be familiar with a 
beggar. If, in addition to these amiable qualities, he is a tolerable good 
boxer, can play a good stick, and in the evening drink a pailful of all sorts of 
liquors in going the rounds to solicit voters at their various clubs, then, 
indeed, he is a most highly finished, useful agent. In all the above accom- 
plishments and sciences, except drinking, which I never was fond of, I have 
the vanity to believe that I arrived nearer to perfection than any of my 
rivals. I should be ungrateful indeed if I did not testify my thanks to 
those gallant troops of high rank and distinguished fame—the knights of 
the strap, and the black diamond knights, the Irish chairmen and coal- 
heavers, who displayed such bravery and attachment to our cause.” 


Clearly Dr. Johnson’s recommendation to “ save your skin by shouting 
with the mob” was a counsel of prudence; and, of course, if there 
happened to be two mobs, the discreet thing was to “shout your 
hardest with the stronger.” 

Nowadays the canvassing of the electorate is mostly done by deputy, 
but in the good old times the candidate generally canvassed for him- 
self. It was inevitable that he should suffer some rebuffs and indig- 
nities, but as a rule he kept his temper well, and if he did not hook 
his fish it was certainly through no fault of his own. Now and again 
he would get the better of a crusty elector by throwing at him a witty 
retort. When Fox, during the memorable struggle for the Westminster 
seat of which we have just spoken, asked a butcher for his vote, the 
man, pointing to a halter, declared that he would rather give him ¢ha?. 
“Thank you very much,” said Fox, “ but I should be sorry to deprive 
you of such an interesting heirloom.” Another candidate was told, 
in answer to the usual request for his vote, that he would sooner 
give it to the devil. ‘ Then,” said the candidate, “ after you have voted 
for your favourite, I trust you will give me your second vote.” But 
canvassing had its pleasures as well as its pains. For one thing, 
the canvasser was always allowed to kiss the ladies, a practice which, _ 
if we are to believe Erasmus, made the England of the olden time 
a veritable Eden of delights. We get a very good picture of the 
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kissing candidate in one of Cowper’s charming letters. Though not 
a voter, the poet’s seclusion was invaded and his influence solicited 
by the importunate candidate. “Thus ended the conference,” he 
writes, after giving details of the visit. ‘ Mr. Grenville squeezed me by 
the hand, again kissed the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise 
the maid in the kitchen, and seemed, upon the whole, a most loving, 
kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. He is very young, genteel, and 
handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in his head, which not 
being sufficient, as it should seem, for the many nice and difficult 
purposes of a senator, he has a third also, which he wore suspended 
by a ribbon from his button-hole.” It must have been very difficult 
for a quiet-going voter to stand out against the blandishments of such 
a man, and as a matter of fact the kissing candidate often succeeded 
where the meat-and-money corrupter failed. Another way of getting 
round the voter was to praise his children, especially to compiiment 
the mother on her fine baby. ‘Molly is a brave girl,” his Lordship 
would say, adding perhaps an inquiry as to whether Jemmy were 
“breeched” yet. Very likely his Lordship did not care a rush about 
Molly and Jemmy at other than election times, but it was always good 
policy on his part to pretend an intimate acquaintance with his humble 
neighbours’ private history and affairs. It was the cheapest form of 
bribery and corruption: 
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A SONG OF FREEDOM 


I 


ET our banners shake their blessings far upon the friendly wind ; 
| Bear this message, flood that flowest through the meadows 
to the sea,— 
Chains they forged us, proudly, fondly; how should human forces bind 
That which God, in faith eternal, set with love for ever free? 
This old heritage, our kingdom, long our sires, unspent with toil, 
Trained for greater tasks of Empire than their patient eyes descried. 
Was it vain? Give answer, voices crying from a blood-stained soil,— 
** Not in vain your sons, our brothers, held the faith for which they 
died.” 


II 


Long ago, when vast and vaster, dimly seen and faintly hailed, 
Loomed the mist-encircled figure of our Fortune and our Fate, 
Who was there to greet her coming, clasp the truth so lightly veiled, 
Was there none to rise with homage swiftly to unbar the gate? 
Answer, Alfred, from your cerements, you who faced the wind and sun, 

Henry, Edward, kings and guardians, one in high and splendid 
trust, 

Virgin Queen, unspoiled, undaunted when the long day’s work was 
done, 

Can your monarch-spirits fail you though the flesh lie deep in dust ? 


III 


Hear the answer, sounding music from some flower-embroidered field ! 
“Freedom was our joy and watchword, God our Law and God 
our Light ; 
Visions of a fair dominion, lustred on a shining shield, 
Past the ages grew and kindled in the sun beyond our sight: 
Summer from the seed of winter, harvest from the heart of spring 
Spread, and straightway we who garnered in our zeal that fruitful 
store 
Heard our names with this of Freedom called before a greater King, 
Throned them with the name of Britain there on high for evermore.”’ 
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IV. TWO OLD WOMEN 


HE Naka Sendo, or Inner Road, crosses the mountain chain 

: which is the backbone of the main Island of Japan by the 

Usui Togi, a pass more than four thousand feet above the sea- 

level. The railway, opened a few years ago, avoids the path by means 

of a wonderful chain of tunnels, and comes out to the westward nearly 

eight hundred feet lower, on a wide, grassy plain, once the bed of a 

mountain tarn, dominated by the peak of Asama Yama, the highest 

active volcano in Japan, over the top of which rises always a pillar of 
smoke, which glows into fire as the daylight dies. 

Starting from the upper end of this plain, a scramble of two miles up 
a steep winding track, rough with pumice and rent by torrents after 
each summer thunder-storm, brings us to the top of the pass, from 
whence we have on every hand a succession of views of immense 
extent and of wonderful beauty and grandeur. 

The Usui Togi is crowned by a Shinto temple, and was for ages a 
holy place, consecrated by a pathetic myth of conjugal devotion, the 
goal of countless bands of pilgrims, a resting-place for the magnificent 
processions of the Dimyos of the west, who crossed over year by year 
to do homage to the Shoguns at Yeddo. 

Now the processions pass no more ; other shrines attract the pilgrims, 
and the temple is neglected. Its /orii are weather-stained, the grass 
and ferns push up. between the stones of its courtyards, and dust lies 
thickly on its time-worn and broken furnishings. ‘The frayed rope 
dangling at the entrance is seldom pulled to ring the bell which awakes 
the Kami. 

Everything seems to tell of a “creed outworn,” but the dwellers in 
the few poor cottages facing the temple are of priestly descent, and 
hold themselves apart in a sort of sleepy isolation, cultivating little 
patches of grain or vegetables in the fertile pumice soil, which is 
soaked by constant drifting clouds of mountain mist. 

The younger members of each household are apt to find their way 
to the lower lands, where are many openings to enterprise and success ; 
the elders remain, and contrive in one way or another to support a 
life which makes up in dignity what it lacks in material comfort. 
Though they have fallen on evil times, the caste feeling is strong. 
Each house is encircled by strands of tasselled straw-ropes—the She 
men awa, which ward off the Oni or demons, and hung about with 
Gohei, channels for the entrance of the divine. In the largest and best 
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appointed of these cottages two low rooms divided by paper slides 
give us shelter. ‘They are unfurnished save for the clean white mats 
and the piled-up heaps of quilts which serve us for beds. On the 
further side of the paper walls a stir of family life is going on, with 
which we soon become more or less familiar. The graduated respect 
owed by youth to age has its ultimate expression in the deference paid 
by all to the O da san (old woman) of the household. A gentle, 
harmless being she is, interested in the flowers of the garden, the 
doings of the neighbours, or in the not very frequent passers-by. She 
seems to have no duties, and we soon learn that she is infyo, retired, 
that is, from the activities of life, and having laid aside its responsi- 
bilities. “Go inkyo” is a recognised state, with its etiquette of idle- 
ness. It isin no spirit of regretful resignation that old age is welcomed 
by men and women in Japan. To the woman especially it is the time 
of fruition ; a time looked forward to amid the cares and toils of a 
brief maturity ; a time when rest and esteem take the place of hard 
work and subjection. It is with no little pride that our old woman 
tells us, “I am ékyo.” She carries it far. It is often most prudent 
for the old to sit still and let confident youth go its own gait without 
comment. This would seem to be her opinion, though her inkyo 
state is quite consistent with the giving of direction and advice, which 
should be received with respect and gratitude. 

She watches our proceedings with much interest as we fan the 
charcoal embers piled on the pure white ashes of the fire-box, in our 
efforts to heat water for tea. The kettle, after the wont of “the 
watched pot,” makes, apparently, no progress, but as we turn away 
beyond the slides, it suddenly boils over, with damage to itself and its 
surroundings. ‘Oh, please, O ba san, take it off,” we cry, fortu- 
nately at the same time running to the rescue, for she bows with a 
smile of apology as we put things to rights. ‘I would so willingly,” 
she says, “ only, you see, I am inkyo.” 

But there is one work left for the O ba san. Every day we see her 
go up the steep flight of steps under the faded /orii and bow low in 
worship before the dim mirror on the Shinto altar. She has time, 
after the stress and toil of wife and motherhood, to “ make her soul” 
at last. So we think, but it is not exactly that. 

As she turns, facing the western mountain tops, with the sunset glow 
lighting her gentle, withered old face, we ask her, ‘‘ What do you pray 
for, O ba san?” ‘This is a question which good manners permit. It 
is even a politeness, and she answers cheerfully, “‘ Ah, well, I am kyo. 
I need nothing for myself; it is my children. I go up every day to 
pray for them.” 

We know another O da san. Among the bewildering grandeurs of 
the Shiba temples at Tokyo, where the Buddhist monks of the Zo jo ji 
monastery carry on an unceasing worship, magnificent in its elaborate 
ritual, we wander in the outer court among the countless bronze lan- 
terns, each a study for its artistic workmanship and a marvel for its 
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great size. We stand before the shrine of the five hundred Rakan, the 
holy followers and disciples of Saka Muni, the Buddha. We examine 
the broad stone with the Master’s footprint marked on it, plain for all 
men to see. We wonder at the huge bell of bronze, fixed low, with its 
striking-beam slung beside it. 

Through the open front of the temple stray reflections from some 
sunlit object without play on the gold of the great image on the altar, 
and light up here and there a polished surface among the dusky 
shadows. ‘The worshippers come and go in never-ending streams. 
There is a clash of clear-toned gongs, a murmur of reiterated chant. 
We are pressing forward with the rest when the child who is with us 
pulls us back, ‘Come rather and see my O da san,” she says. So 
we turn aside at her bidding and follow where she leads us, to a little 
square building, a single room of old, faded woodwork, planted high 
on posts in a corner of the temple court. 

The paper slides are pushed back and all is open on three sides. 
On the fourth some dusky hangings form a background for a low 
altar. On it stands a little shrine, with gilding old and tarnished, 
which holds a Buddha throned on a lotus bloom. A jar with a spray 
of blossom is beside it, and in front smoke rises from a bronze incense- 
burner. 

The O da san is there, kneeling on the mats. She rises at the call 
of the fair-haired child, then bows with her forehead to the ground, 
giving us words of kindly greeting. Her head is closely shaven, 
smooth as polished. ivory. She wears.a kimono of soft, bright yellow, 
veiled by black gauze, a festival garb, for her usual dress is black. 

The bright, ascetic face, a typical nun’s face, lights up with pleasure. 
She and the child are the best of friends, and chatter so fast that we 
cannot well follow what they are saying. 

All at once the great bell is struck. It is like no sound that we 
know, so deep and clear and penetrating. There are four strokes, 
and at the last the O da san ties on a black skull-cap. Then ina 
moment she has built her house round with its sliding ama do, or rain 
doors—the walls kept in reserve for bad weather, night, or absence 
—and swinging herself deftly down the steps, she slips her feet into a 
pair of wooden clogs which stand ready below, bows in farewell with 
her hands on her knees, and speeds away, quickly lost in the crowd 
by the great gate of the temple. Every day when the bell strikes four 
she hastens away to bathe and have her head shaved. When she 
hears five strokes, she pushes back the ama do and is at home again. 
At no other time of the day or night does she leave her post. 

A useless life? Perhaps not. When she is alone she prays. But 
often she is not alone. The golden doors of her shrine are always 
open. Poor women who would fain pour out their souls before Amida 
Butsu need not climb the steps of the great temple nor speak to all 
the golden glories of his image on the high altar. There is much 
homely comfort in opening their hearts to the O da san. She is old 
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and devout, and she is full of the wisdom which comes of age and 
devotion, when perceptions and feelings are still keen-edged, but no 
longer personal. 

So they come to consult her in their troubles. The sick baby, the 
husband not too kind or faithful, the son at the war, the daughter 
who strays from the rules of conduct or of filial piety established through 
the ages. The good old woman listens and advises and comforts. 
She nurses her visitor’s baby, or speaks softly with the older children 
while the prayer is offered before her Buddha. And then we can 
fancy how she cheers the faith of these poor tired souls. ‘ What did 
you tell Him?” and, “ Ah! do you think He listened ?” and, “ Surely, 
He always listens.” 

Sometimes there is a little maid there, a novice, it may be, who 
waits on the O ba san. She brings tea and cakes, and a round, spiky 
sweet or two for the little ones. ‘I do love the O da san,” says the 
English child, “she is so good to me when my Ama (nurse) comes to 
pray.” 

“Why do you not go oftener to the temple?” one poor woman is 
asked. 

** Ah!” she says, “ we humble ones must not tease the Buddha Sama 
too often with our mean cares ; that would be honourable rudeness.” 

The O da san is not afraid of rudeness, as she repeats unceasingly, 
turning the beads of her rosary about in her thin fingers, her Formula, 
of whose meaning she knows no more than this—that it is worship. 

Like the O ba san cf the Togi, she asks nothing for herself. 

I. RANKEN. 
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FRIENDLY correspondent, who is clearly interested in the 
A Chinese problem, asks me if I can tell him why the male 

Celestials wear pigtails and the lady Celestials aspire after 
Lilliputian feet. I am afraid there is no satisfactory explanation of 
either peculiarity. The pigtail, at any rate, is a comparatively modern 
affair. When Shun-Che succeeded to the throne in 1644, the Chinese 
wore luxuriant masses of hair, but an edict was issued soon after, 
ordering all the Celestials, without distinction of age or rank, to have 
their heads shaved, leaving only one long tress at the back to be 
plaited into a pigtail. The order nearly caused a revolution, but as 
the penalty for non-compliance was decapitation, the pigtail perforce 
became immediately universal. That is the historical fact, but it leaves 
us without an explanation of why the regal Shun-Che should have made 
such a ridiculous enactment. Of course the Chinaman thinks a great 
deal of his pigtail now. No cat has a greater horror of wetting her 
coat than he has of a drop of rain falling on his back-hair. ‘To cut it 
off is the height of indignity ; and I believe that on the P. and O. 
steamers the Chinese sailors are restrained from stealing opium from 
the cargo by a standing threat to tie them up by their tails to the 


capstan. 
* * * 


With regard to the little feet of the lady Celestials, it seems to be 
the generally accepted opinion that it is only the girl children who give 
some promise of beauty whose baby extremities are subjected to com- 
pression. I should not have thought it possible for any Chinese baby 
girl to blossom into a beauty, but that is, no doubt, my Western un- 
gallantry. If we may believe the statement of a French traveller in 
China, the small feet of a girl are always quoted by the parents to 
prospective husbands as a proof of her value. In very wealthy families 
the feet of the baby girls are often bound as soon as they begin to 
walk. The earlier it is done the less they suffer, say the medicos, and the 
smaller it is possible to keep them. On the other hand, the less likely 
are they to learn to walk at all well, and the more likely to contract 
one of the diseases of the feet which so often follow this cruel deform- 
ing system. Of course the girl whose feet are cramped before she has 
learnt to use them never manages to do much for herself, and must 
have the services of at least one attendant much earlier and far more 
constantly than need the girl whose first six or seven years of life are 
free-footed. But why squeeze the feet at all? Travellers have asked 
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this question of the Celestials themselves, without result. Mrs. Louisa 
Gordon Miln, the author of a charming book on 7he Babies of Many 
Lands, says that a Chinaman told her it was done to keep the women 
at home, to prevent them running about to gossip with each other 
and be stared at by the men. I don’t believe it. One day some 
diligent antiquary will probably unravel the mystery. Meanwhile, I 
keep thinking of the state of that Chinese woman who served Mrs. 
Miln at Shanghai. Her foot, says Mrs. Miln, was “ not much bigger 
than my big toe.” Either Mrs. Miln has a surprising talent for exagge- 
ration, or her big toe is But nc; that would be ungallant i» /o/o. 





* * * 


Should the clergy play golf? That is the momentous question 
raised by a recent address of Lord Harris. To the uninitiated the 
question may seem as superfluous as that other question asked in a 
magazine article—* Should literary men marry?” In golf, however, 
things are emphatically not what they seem to be to the man—or the 
woman—who does not handle cleeks and associate with caddies. I 
am distinguished enough not to be a golfer, but from all that I can 
hear, there is a depth of depravity about golf to which no other game 
can ever leada man. I read of young divines, who have been seasoned 
at lawn-tennis and accustomed to sip tea after defeat with sweet 
equanimity, retiring from a lost match at golf with reputations as 
battered as their balls. It is even said that decorous, saintly elders 
of the Scottish Kirk are occasionally surprised out of their Presby- 
terian correctness by a bad shot or a bunkered ball. And unfor- 
tunately the parsons themselves are not quite free of suspicion. Was 
it of Principal Caird or of A. K. H. B. that the St. Andrews caddie 
remarked, after the dignitary had missed his ball, ‘ He’s just damnin’ 
awfu’”? At any rate, it seems abundantly clear that the clergy had 
better take Lord Harris’s advice and eschew golf, unless, indeed, some 
arrangement can be made for their swearing by deputy. 


* * * 


Being one of those misguided persons who, as Browning phrases it, 
“glance o’er stalls with half an eye”—only that I use both eyes and 
no halves—I occasionally come upon a rare volume, which gives pro- 
mise of instruction and entertainment of quite an unusual kind. Such 
a prize I picked up the other day. It was in three volumes, and bore 
the following title: “A Philosophical, Historical, and Moral Essay on 
Old Maids,” by “A Friend to the Sisterhood.” This curious work 
was published so long ago as 1786. Its object is, in the words of 
Milton, “to unfold the sage and serious doctrine of virginity.” How 
that is done it would not be possible to tell in a brief paragraph like 
this ; but I may say that the book is divided into six parts, which deal 
severally with the subject as follows: (1) On the particular failings of 
old maids ; (2) On the particular good qualities of old maids ; (3) On 
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old maids in ancient history ; (4) On old maids after the Christian era ; 
(5) On Christian and other modern old maids; and (6) On certain 
passages in English poets concerning virginity. Now, to tell the truth, 
I have done little more as yet than glance at the book itself, but I can 
see already that the author holds the balance very fairly as between 
the old maid and the woman who has been asked by some male person 
to “ hitch on.” 
* + * 


Of course, that is only as it should be. And yet somehow the 
world continues to look with compassion on the old maid. This 
is perhaps due to the fact that the world knows only the repellent type 
of old maid—the type which, as Charlotte Bronté puts it, “ die mere 
models of austerity, fashioned out of a little parchment and much bone.” 
It may indeed be true that “there never was a soul created but its 
twin was made somewhere” ; but having seen a good deal of the fruits 
of matrimony, I am inclined to think that many old maids are infinitely 
happier and much more useful in the world that they have never dis- 
covered that other twin. And perhaps there are compensations in 
store that one does not usually think of. When Dorothy Wordsworth 
was travelling in the Highlands of Scotland with her brother, the poet, 
she was constantly asked by the cottars’ wives whether she were married. 
At Callander she burst in upon a woman who was baking cakes, and 
the old inquiry was repeated. ‘“ When I told her that I was not 
married,” said Dorothy, ‘she appeared surprised, and, as if recollecting 
herself, said to me with a pious and perfect simplicity, ‘To be sure 
there is a great promise for virgins in heaven.’” Who knows what 
their fate may be in these Elysian fields? One would suggest a 
matrimonial compact with the angels, only that it has recently been 
debated whether angels are of the male or of the female sex. 
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